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For the Companion, 
OBEDEDOM. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


In Two CuaprterRs.—Cuap. II. 

Two or three days passed before he found cour- 
age to carry his resolution into effect, and then 
he dared not go to Mr. Silver’s door and knock 
boldly, but went across fields and over fences to 
the yard, hoping he might chance to see Grace 
without the ceremony of knocking. And sure 
enough, there she was, sitting by the window 
where the cage hung, knitting the identical 
scarlet worsted he had seen on the table. 

Approaching the window, he contrived to at- 
tract her attention, and said, in a low voice,— 

“[’ve got something for you,” and held up the 
Testament. 

“Why, where did you find it?” asked she. 

Now here was a loophole of escape of which 
he had not thought. He might say that he 
found it in the street, and no one would suspect 
the contrary; but, moved by the same mysteri- 
ous influence which had brought him there, he | 
hesitated but an instant, and then said,— | 

“T didn’t find it. I hooked it out of the win- 
dow. I see it on the table, and thought it was a 
wallet.”” 

“And what made you bring it back?” asked 
Grace, now much interested. 

“Don’ know, exac’ly; partly cos it was yours, | 
and partly cos there was such things inside of 
it,—the picture, and the readin’, and all.” 

“The things inside of it are just what make 
everybody do right, and keep them from doing 
wrong,” said Grace. 

“Are they, though ?”” 

“Certainly they are; that is if they obey them. 
How would you like the book for your own?” 

“What, this very one, with the picture and 
the red covers? I should like it firstrate.” 

“Then I will write your name in it. Obede- 





dom Judd. From Grace Silver. There, can you 
read that?” : 
“Yes. Thank you, ma’am.” That was all 


the boy said; but the sight of his own name 
written in connection with that of this very 
sweet young lady was filling his heart with 
emotions he had no power to express. She read 
something of them in his face, however. 

“T have a class of boys of about your age, in 
the Sabbath school. I wish I could see you 
among them.” Obed looked down and fumbled 
his Testament. He thought of his clothes, for, 
although in the picture they let the barefooted 
boy listen with the rest, he knew that the Sun- 
day school boys were all nicely dressed, and he 
doubted if even Miss Grace would like to see 
him there in his present condition. Yet if he 
alluded to his clothes, she would think he was 
begging, as his mother had so often done. 

“Well?” said she, presently. 

“T can’t come next Sunday,” said he. 

“Why not, as well as later?” said she. 

“Well, I aint exac’ly ready, now. I want to 
earn some moncy first; but there’s lots o’ farm- 
ers wants help, and may be they’d hife me. I 
don’ know, though;” and he was suddenly 
checked by the thought that it was very doubt- 
ful whether any of them would employ a boy 
who had often made so free with their property. 

“Tunderstand,” said Grace; “you need clothes; 
and you are quite right in wishing to earn them 
yourself. It is always best to be independent. 
But still I want to see you in my class next Sun- 
day. Let me see if we can’t manage it some way. 
My brother Horace is taller than you are, and 
you might have a suit that he has outgrown. 
They won’t be just like new; should you mind 
that very much ?” 

“No, ma’am;”’ feeling sure that Grace would 
suggest nothing that was not just right. 

“I thought not. But you will soon need a 
new suit, and I think I can put you in a way of 
earning it yourself. Will you come and see me 
again Saturday afternoon? I'll help you learn 
your lesson, and tell you what success I’ve had 
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He was not lacking in natural gifts, and sur- 
prised his young teacher by the case with which 
he learned his lesson, and still more by his orig- 
inal questions, which she sometimes found it 
difficult to answer. 

When the lesson was over, she told him of the 
arrangement she had made for him with the el- 
der, to which he joyfully assented, provided “his 
folks was willin’,” a point which Grace under- 
took to settle, though it is doubtful whether she 
would have succeeded, if the elder had not 
stepped in and represented the pecuniary advan- 
tages of the plan. 

The next day, Obed, neatly dressed in the 
clothing Grace had given him, was promptly in 
his place in the class, as he continued to be from 
that time forward, hotwithstanding many pre- 
dictions to the contrary. At times he tried the 





OBEDEDOM. 


“Yes’m, I'll come.”’ 

“And don’t forget to bring your Testament.” 

“No.” . 

Mr. Silver, sitting in the parlor, reading the 
newspaper, had heard every word of this collo- 
quy; and as his daughter resumed her work 
again after the boy had gone, he observed, with 
a smile,— 

“Of course you expect to see him here Satur- 
day ?” 

“Certainly, I do, father.’’ 

“Then let me tell you you’ll be disappointed, 
unless he thinks the second-hand clothing worth 
coming for, as I hardly believe he will.” 

“But what do you think induced him to bring 
back my Testament? I never should have sus- 
pected him of taking it; no one would.” 

“No; it’s the last thing he’d be likely to take, 
knowingly; when he found out what it was, he 
had no farther use for it and returned it,’’ said 
Mr. Silver. 

“Te might have sold it,’’ suggested Grace. 

“Possibly, though it isn’t a kind of ware the 
class of people he comes in contact with are 
likely to traffic in much.” 

“There are the second-hand bookstores.” 

“True; and he might have torn out your 
name. Well, give him credit for having had a 
twinge of conscience once in his life; that will 
be the last of it. It strikes me it will be quite as 
well for you if it is.” ; 

“Why so, father?” 

“Didn’t I hear you say something about find- 
ing employment for him?” 

“T did speak of it.” 

“A pretty dilemma you are in, then, if he 
should come back; for whom do you expect will 
trust such a boy as that?” 

“Perhaps you will, father,” said Grace, with 
a shy smile. 

“May be you'd like to have me take him into 
my store and give him the key of the safe.” 

“Well, no. I doubt if he is fitted for that 
kind of business. Don’t you think something 
more stirring would suit him better?” 

“Yes; [think he’d figure as well in a travel- 
ing circus as anywhere.” 

“He’d make a capital gymnast, I’ve no doubt; 
but then I couldn’t have him under my eye, you 
know,” said Grace, who was too much accus- 
tomed to her father’s half jesting manner to be 
in the least disturbed by it. ‘So now I’ll tell 
you my plan. I’m going to ask Elder Berry to 
employ him in his garden.” 

“Not a bad idea, puss,” said her father. 
didn’t think you were so practical.” 

Elder Berry cultivated flowers and vegetables 
for market, and a great part of the work was 
done by boys. Moreover, he was a man of 
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in finding something for you to do.” 





abounding charity, that charity which believeth 


all things, hopeth all things. Grace happened, 
too, to be one of his special favorites, so that she 
felt sure he would aid her if possible. 

She went to call upon him the same evening, 
and found him walking in the garden, his head 
bent forward and his hands in his pockets. So 
absorbed in thought was he that he did not no- 
tice the young girl’s approach until she stood 
directly in front of him, and with a little mock 
courtesy, said,— 

“Good-evening, Elder Berry.” 

“Bless me! is it you, my dear? Glad to see 
you. Come right in and see my wife.” 

“No; Icame on purpose to see you,” said 
Grace. “I have a great favor to ask.” 

“’m charmed to hear it,”’ said the elder, smil- 
ing down upon her benignly. ‘A nosegay, per- 
haps.” 

“O no; it’s something a great deal more im- 
portant than that; though I should not object 
to the nosegay,” said Grace. 

“Suppose we sit down on this seat, then, and 
talk it over. Now I’m ready.” 

Then Grace began and told him the circum- 
stances which we know already, ending with, 
“And I thought perhaps you could give him 
something to do.” 

The elder meditated so long on the matter 
that Grace began to lose courage. 

“Then you don’t think you can take him?” 
said she. 

“Certainly [can take him. I’d doit for your 
sake if not for his. I was thinking whether it 
would be best to have him in the house with the 
other lads just at present.”’ 

“OT didn’t mean to put you to that trouble. 
I supposed he would board at home.” 

“No; I prefer to have him where he will feel 
that he is responsible to me all the time. I be- 
lieve I will put him in with Joe and his wife.” 

“Who is Joe?” 

“My head gardener. <A steady, honest man, 
and his wife is a worthy woman. I think that 
will do famously, always provided that the boy 
falls in with our plans,” said Elder Berry, laugh- 
ing. 

“He will, I’m sure,” said Grace; and matters 
being thus satisfactorily arranged, she accepted 
the good man’s invitation to go in and see his 
wife. 

Grace had hardly finished her dinner Satur- 
day afternoon, when Obed appeared, Testament 
in hand. 

It was evident the boy had paid all the atten- 
tion to his toilet that circumstances would per- 
mit, for his face shone with the washing it had 
received. His hair had been cut and brushed, 
and he had on a paper collar, tied with a bit of 
colored ribbon, perhaps the cast-off finery of his 
mother. 








patience of Elder Berry, and caused disturban- 
ces among his fellow-gardeners, such as had 
never been known before on that peaceful farm; 
still, on the whole, he seemed disposed to profit 
by his advantages, and gave promise of growing 
up a useful citizen instead of a pest to socicty. 

The greatest reward that could be offered him 
when he had done remarkably well was to be 
permitted to take a bouquet to his friend, Grace 
Silver. 
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For the Companion. 


TEMPTED AND KILLED. 


Is there any thing in the world sweeter than 
a little baby in its long white dress? 

Strong in their helplessness, guileless in the 
midst of evil, no wonder the Saviour took little 
ones in Ilis arms and blessed them, saying, “Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

When Mr. Brewer looked at Rose, his infant 
daughter, he vowed to himself that, for her sake, 
he would be a different man—that she should 
never have cause to be ashamed of her father. 
It seemed to him that he read a mild rebuke in 
her innocent eyes when he came from the society 
of his rude and wicked companions to bend over 
her cradle. 

Five children there had been before, - 
only to die—and Rose he called “the child of his 
old age.” 

But he was not old, except in sin, and ipstead 
of being bent, and swagvering, and maudlin, he 
should have been crect, in the prime and glory 
of manhood. 

The good resolutions which he now formed he 
kept only so far as to contrive that Rose should 
not see him when intoxicated. However besot- 
ted he might be, he was usually shrewd enough 
to keep out of sight, either by coming home late 
or by not coming at all. When this was impos- 
sible he feigned illness, and his wife was unwill- 
ing to shock the child by undeceiving her. 

Meanwhile, Rose was his idol, and she returned 
his fondness with all the love of which her little 
heart was capable. From the first, she would 
turn away from her mother to him at any time, 
and the preference did not diminish as she grew 
older; for while he was mirthful and sympathetic, 
her mother seemed to her cold and austere. Of 
the trials which had turned the sweetness of her 
nature to gall she knew nothing. 

“Rose’s papa—there comes Rose’s papa!’ the 
child would cry, when she had watched at the 
window for him a long time, and at length saw 
him turn the corner. Then she would run to 
the door, clapping her hands, and he would catch 
her in his arms, and a frolic would ensue which 
sometimes even won a smile from the long-suf- 
fering wife. 

There was one thing that puzzled Rose, and 
that was, why her fatlier sat in the chimney cor- 
ner when the Sabbath bells rune, instead of go- 
ing to church with her and her mother. 

“Papa come, too,” she would say, trying to 
draw him away with her. 

“No, no. Folks would laugh to see your old 
papa at church,” he would say. 

Laugh at her papa! Was there, then, any one 
who did not think him the best and handsomest 
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man in the world?) Shecould not understandit.! But they were mistaken. A month—many | step was traced in the new-fallen snow to the] fingers held out to the warmth, Charles became 


The truth was rather rudely forced upon her a 
few years later. 

It was through one of her schoolmates, who 
took a dislike to Rose, apparently for no other 
reason than that everybody else loved her. 

“My papa was very ill last nizht,’’ Rose was 
saying. 

“Yes, and [ know what was the matter with 
him,” said this girl, laughing rudely; “he had 
the jug-ail.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” said Rose. 

“Tle was drunk, then; do you know what that 
means ?”” 

“For shame!” “For shame, Hannah!” cricd 
two or thirce voices. 

“What's the use of mincing matters?” said 
Hannah. ‘You know it’s true. And that isn’t 
all, either; he’s as pooras a rat. My father says 
he doesn’t even own the house he lives in.” 

“You're a naughty, wicked girl, and you 
sha’n’t say such things about my papa!” said 
Rose, more angry than she had ever been in her 
life. 

“Go home and ask your mamma about it,” 
said Hannah, mimicking Rose’s tone. 


Rose did ask her mother, who, although she 
did not admit the truth of what Hannah said, | 
was unable to deny it utterly; and, with the in- | 
stinct of childhood, Rose felt that something was 
kept back from her. 

After that, she made no further allusion to the | 
matter at school; but one day when the children 
were playing in the yard at recess, Hannah came 
running to her, and said,— | 

“You didn’t believe what I said the other day; | 
now just look there, and sce for yourself.” | 

It was election day, and a crowd of men were 
stunding about the town-hall. 

“T don’t want to see,” said Rose. 


| 
“Well, listen, then! Do you know that voice?” | 
said Hannah. 

Rose turned her head—she could not help it— 
and saw her father, with bloated face and bleared | 
eyes, the centre of a crowd of roueh men and | 
boys, and singing at the top of his voice. Some 
joined in the chorus, and all applauded at the | 
end of each verse. | 

“Papa!” burst from the child’s lips, and she 
stretched out her arms, as if she would have run 
to him and dragged him away from the diserace- 
ful scene. She took but one step forward, how- 
ever, and then turned, and went along back to 
the schoolhouse, looking very pale and wretched. 

“Hannah Warren, you’re the worst girl I ever 
saw!” said one. 


“She isn’t to blame for what her father does,” 
said another. 

“Who'd have thought of her making such a 
fuss about it?” said Hannah. 
take down her pride a little.”’ 


“T just wanted to 


After that there was a change in Rose’s man- 
ner toward her father. Not that she was any 
less loving than formerly, but there was often an 
anxious look when she watched for him at the 
window, and a trifle less eagerness in her man- 
ner of running to the doortomeethim. The old 
unquestioning confidence was gone. 

Iler father saw it with an indescribable pang. 
But what her father lost, her mother gained, for 
Rose now understood and sympathized with her 
as she never had before. 

But this state of things was not to last forever. 
When Rose was about fourteen years of age, she 
was taken very ill. 





Then for weeks her father 
watched beside her bed, with little intermission, 
and during all that time he did not touch a drop 
of liquor. | 

Rose had never had courage to speak openly to | 
him about his fault before, but she did now. | 
“Dear papa, promise me, promise your little | 
Rose that you will never drink any more.” 

“TL have promised already that if God spares 
your life, I will be a temperate man. I will he | 
worthy to be your father.”’ 


“But He may not spare my life. 
shall die, papa. 


Perhaps I} 
Won’t you promise that, even | 
Won’t you let 
The Bible 
says the angels are glad when men repent, you 
know.”” ; 


if | die, you will be a sober man? 
me carry the good news to heaven? | 
} 
| 
| 


“Yes, | promise, 1 do promise; but don’t talk 
about dying! Life would be nothing without | 
you, my dear.’ | 

“LT hope T shall get well—I hope so; but you | 
have promised, whether Ido or not, and I know 
you will keep your promise.” 

It seemed that her anxiety for him had kept 
her back, for she began to mend from this time. 

Ile still watched over her unremittingly, and 
if she waked from sleep and missed him, she 
would ask, just as she had done when a little 
child, ““Where’s Rose’s papa?” 


“So Brewer's sworn off,” said his old comrades. | 

“Do you s’pose he'll stick?” | 

“Ile? No. Ile’ll be in the gutter again be- | 
fore « month.” 


| afforded a strong contrast to the gloom without. 


| shoulder and went to the door. 
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months passed, and, although every form of! bridge, and half-way across, and there it disap-| sensible that she was not quite the common type 


temptation was placed before him, he never once 
yielded. 

He attended diligently to his labors during the 
week, and sat beside his wife and daughter at 
church on the Sabbath. It had been a trial for 
him to go there at first, but, to his surprise, no 
one seemed to remember his former habits, but 
all greeted him with respeet and neighborly 
kindness, 


Nearly a year had passed. 
vember night. 


It was acold No- 
A light snow had fallen, the first 
of the season; and, though it had ceased to fall, 
the heavy clouds and the chilly north-east wind 
were as dismal as a driving storm. 

Mr. Brewer was coming from mill with a small 
bag of meal over his shoulder. Suddenly, on 
shifting the bag from one side to the other, he 
made the discovery that there was a hole in it, 
from which the meal was slowly oozing. He 
tried to tic it up, but could do nothing with his 
benumbed fingers; so he said to himself, “Ill 
just step into the tavern and fix it, orI shall lose 
it all before I get home.” 

It was a cheerful scene that met him there, and 





Four men sat at a table playing cards, and 
cach had a tumbler of steaming punch before 
him, while the landlord, in a comfortable arm- 
chair drawn up to the fire, read his paper and 
smoked his meerschaum. <A very respectable 
man was this landlord; indeed, he rather prided 
himself on his respectability. He gave liberally 
to all benevolent objects,—no man more so—and 
contributed fully his share to the religious and 
educational institutions of the place. Although 
he took an occasional glass, he was never seen 
“the worse for liquor,” and if other men could 
not exercise an equal self-restraint, it was no 
fault of his,—so he reasoned—only he “would 
have no rowdyism about his house. When it 
came to that, he’d turn them out, neck and 
heels!’ 


“Ah, Mr. Brewer, glad to sce you. 





Cold night. | 
Come to the fire,” he said, as his visitor entered 
the room. 

“Evening, Brewer.” 


“Tlow do?” came from one and another at the | 
table. | 


Never was there a case in which a man might | 


; have more truthfully replied, “None the better | 


for you;”’ but Mr. Brewer answered their saluta- 
tions civilly, and went to the fire to warm his | 
hands. 

“Tlave a glass 


» 


’ said one of the card-players. 
“No, thank you.” 5 
“Come, now, I'll stand treat,”’ said another, 

“QO, Brewer’s sworn off; didn’t you know 
that?” said a third; and then followed a serics of 
rather thin jokes, which Mr. Brewer received 
very good-naturedly, and in a few minutes, hav- 
ing mended the bag, turned to go. 

“Just one glass, for old acquaintance’ sake. 
One glass never hurt any body. What do you 
say, Craig?” said one of the men, appealing 
to the landlord. 

“Mr. Brewer knows his own affairs best; and 
perhaps it’s as well for a man who can’t trust 
his resolution to keep out of temptation,” said | 
Mr. Craig. 

There was something in the sneer which ac- 
companied these words that stung the poor vic- 
tim more than all that had gone before. Still | 
he made no reply, but threw the bag over his | 





“What, going? Just take a glass of ale first. 
Ale isn’t a spirituous liquor. Draw him a glass 
of ale, Crai 

Mr. Brewer hesitated. 

“Well?” said Mr. Craig, looking at him ques- 
tioningly. 

“IT don’t care if I do take a little ale,” 
Brewer. 


wl? 





said Mr. 





What followed needs searcely be told. Enough | 
that, two hours afterwards, he left the hotel al- 


| most too much intoxicated to walk upright. 


$v that time thesky had cleared, and the moon 
was shining brightly. 

Again and again Rose went to the window and 
looked out into the night. 

“I wonder what keeps papa?’ she said. “Per- | 
haps the miller wasn’t at home, or had a good 
many customers and kept him waiting. Well, 
he shall have anice warm supper when he comes | 
—dear papa.” * | 

“Yes, [want his home to be the pleasantest | 
place in the world to him,” said Rose’s mother. | 

Thus they watched and waited hour after hour, | 
while he for whom they trimmed their lamp and | 
cheered their fire no longer needed their ministra- | 


. . P | 
tions, nor ever would again. He was lying, cold | 


mill-stream. 
There was no doubt as to howit happened. <A} 


narrow foot-bridge crossed the brook which lay | 


between the hotel and his house. His uncertain 


peared, 
Ile gave one terrible scream as he lost his bal- 


ance, and a family living near heard it and 


thought it was an owl. 

His body was found the next morning. 

“Tle was drunk,’’ said one who came to inves- 
tigate. ‘You can see how he reeled from side to 
side of the bridge, and, besides, a man in his 
senses could have got out easily enough, suppos- 
ing he had fallen in.” 

Many came to offer sympathy to the bereaved 
widow while her hus!:and lay dead in the house, 
among them Mr. Craig, that very respectable 
landlord. Mrs. Brewer listened in silence to all 
he had to say, but when he offered her a ten- 
dollar bill ‘to help defray the necessary expenses 
of the occasion,’ she started to her fect, and, 
with a repellant motion, exclaimed,— as 

“Thy money perish with thee! I wouldn’t 
take it if I had to bury him without a coffin! 
You think because you keep a fair outside that 
you can look down on such unfortunates as my 
poor husband; but let me tell you I'd rather be 
in his place this minute than yours. He tried, 
O, how hard he tried, to get the better of his evil 
habits! How he fought with his inclinations 
and strugeled against temptation! And at last, 
when you saw him wavering, one word from you 
would have saved him, and you would not speak 
it. Instead of speaking it, you sneered at him, 
and yourself furnished the poison that proved 
hisruin. And I say you killed him just as much 
as if you’d pushed him off the bridge. 

“But God takes all these things into account, 
if man don’t; and how many more ruined souls 
and bodies will be laid to your charge, He only 
knows!”” 

Two men stood at the gate as Mr. Craig passed 
out, but he did not ifotice them. 

“Why, what’s the matter with Craig?” said 
one; “he looks as though the judgment day had 
come!” 

Shortly before Mr. Brewer’s burial, his daugh- 
ter stole into the room, and, kissing his pale 


brow, whispered, ““Good-by, Rose’s papa!”’ 
} , , 7? 
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For the Companion. 
THE LOST DIAMOND. 


Charles Gascon was making his way to the 


jeweller’s shop where he was learning his trade. 


The morning was cold, and the pavements 
covered with frozen slect. Pedestrians hurried 
on with their hands in their pockets, or swing- 
ing them right and left to keep them from freez- 
ing; while the horses held down their heads, 
chafed at their frosty bits, their breath rising 
like mist in the keen air. 

As Charles hastened forward, and was turning 
Vorty-second Street into Broadway, he lingered 
a moment to warm himself at one of the steam 
escapes. 

“Hollo, Gascon!”’ said Harry Maher, coming 
up and jostling Charles with his elbows. 
a fellow a chance, won’t you?” 


“Give 


‘Yes; half,’’ Charles answered, removing one 
foot from the grating. “Come, no crowding, 
Harry.’’ 

“Well, I always intend to look out for myself.” 

“Do you? It’s a mean way to do, any how, if 
it injures others. But it’s first come first served, 
here.” 

“First or last, Pl warm my feet when I can 
and where I can!” cried Harry, in a defiant, half 
angry way. 

Just then a little girl came up, purple with the 
nipping cold, so thinly clad it was a wonder she 
was not frozen. As she looked wistfully at the 
grating, Charles stood aside, making room for 
her. She smiled in a shy way, and, as if the 
temptation to approach the warmth was too 
great to overcome, even if two great boys were 


|in possession of the grating, she crept up and 


crouched over it, shaking all over, and trying to 
shield herself a little with the ragged cloak that 
but half covered her. 

“Now you take yourself off,’ blurted out 
Harry, to the new comer, scowling down at her. 

“She can have my place,” said Charles, resign- 
ing the heater entirely. 

Ilarry stepped directly on to the grating. 

“Thank you,” he said, very coolly. 

For an instant Charles was tempted to take 
Harry by the coat collar and send him spinning 
into the street, but he resisted the impulse, and 
turned and walked on. The little girl followed 
at a distance behind him. 

A few blocks were passed when another steam- 


escape invited Charles to linger, and seeing the 


| and senseless, among the flags and rushes in the | little girl near him, he said, pleasantly ,— 


“Come and warm yourself.” 


Again the girl crouched over the heater. This 


time she had a large share to herself. As she 
stood there, looking down upon the thin purple 


| of street beggars tlint he was accustomed to see. 
| It was a pretty, modest, downcast face, with long 
| lashes fringing the beautiful eyes. 

| As the two stood there, side by side, thinkins 
their own thoughts, which were as untike as 
were their garbs and manners, a boy came out of 
the hotel, near by, with the refuse food he was 
gathering. Close to the sidewalk, a large black 
dog was standing, harnessed into a small cart. 
The boy emptied the basket he was carrying into 
the cart, and returned to the kitchen of the ho- 
tel. 

The little girl looked up wistfully, keepin her 
eyes upon the dog and cart until the boy re- 
turned, and then she went to him, and with a 
| rush of hot blood to her face, asked for a bit of 
bread. 

“No, you don’t,” ieered the boy, making faces 
at her from his gap of amouth. “Yer ken jist 
dew yer own beggin’.” 

“The muckle brute!’ said the girl, speaking 
for the first time, as the boy looked back and re- 
peated his grimaces. 

Charles thought of his own lunch-box. It 
would not hurt him to go hungry one day. So 
he opened it and held out the nicely boiled ezgs 
and sandwiches to his neighbor. 

The girl did not clutch at the delicacies with 
the eagerness of those accustomed to bey. She 
hesitated, and then, as the offer was renewed, 
took the food with pleasure 

“Ye maun bear wi’ me,”’ she said, courtesyine. 
Then, as if unable to restrain herself, she ate 
with a relish that did the lad good to see. 

“That is better than to have kept it for moy- 
self,” he thought, as he moved on again, and 
this time stopped at the jewellcr’s shop, which it 
was his business to open, N's he was the oldest 
and most trusted boy employed there. 

Ile swept out the store, as was his custom, 
dusted the woodwork and polished the show- 
cases, and then, Mr. Tumel, the head clerk, en- 
tered, looking very pale and excited. IIe went 
directly to the show-case and looked it over very 
carefully, then examined the floor with equal 
attention. 

“Have you found any thing on the floor this 
morning?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” answered Charles. 

Mr. Tumel fixed his eyes sharply upon him in 
a way that made the blood mount to his fore- 
head in spite of himself. 

“Be careful and tell the truth. [left a stone 
on this case last night, through mistake, and 
was the last to leave the shop. It must have 
been here.” 

“Was it valuable?” was Charles’ first ques- 
tion. 

“Valuable? Enough to ruin you and me both, 
unless it is found,’”’ was the answer. 

“T swept and dusted carefully. [always do,’ 
said Charles; “but did not notice any thing eith- 
er on the floor or on the case.” 

Both of them then resumed the search, going 
over the ground very carefully, inch by inch. 
Charles could not fail to perceive that every now 
and then Tumel raised his eyes, and seemed to 
be reading him through and through. He did 
not, however, for a moment suppose Mr. Tumel 
suspected him of stealing the stone; and he had 
no right to resent the apparent carclessness im- 
puted to him. 

At last Mr. Tumel stood up as white as any 
statue, and raised his hand to his head in a de- 
spairing way. 

“It’s gone! 
of dollars!” ; 

Charles stood looking at him with mute sym- 
pathy, when suddenly Mr. Tumel sprang toward 
him, caught him by the collar, and shook him 
as a terricr would worry a wharf rat, crying out 
in a frantic way that he was a lar, a thief, and 
that he had deliberately taken the diamond, 
knowing it was left out by mistake! 

“Confess!” thundered the furious man. 

“T have nothing to confess,” answered Charles, 
quictly. 

“Empty your pockets! 
—every one of them!”’ 

“T have no objections to being searched, but 
it is not necessary for you to treat me soroughly, 
Mr. Tumel.” 

“This is no time forceremony. I tell you Iam 
a ruined man if I do not recover that diamond!” 

“Then listen to reason. I tell youl have not 
seen it. If it is gone, there is not a moment to 
lose, for it is barely possible it might have been 
swept out into the street.” 

Mr. Tumel removed his hands from the boy’s 
collar, and then examined his pockets, turning 
out the linings, one by one. 

The diamond was not found there. 

Mr. Tumel released the boy, and threw him- 
sclf upon a shop-stool, burying his white face in 
both hands. 


The stone was valued at hundreds 
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As Mr. Tumel did not stir, or offer to speak, | with greater desert of imprisonment. In short, | 
Gascon went to the street door, and looked out | Partly by his own action, he remained in jail at 
on to the frozen sidewalk, examining very care- | oo yo a ae ae ae — 
fully the dust that he had swept from the shop, e'was mm his tirty-chird year when Judge £a- 

° : ihe ward Wooton, one of the associates of the Sussex 
hoping the diamond might be = ate ‘ County Court, became acquainted with and interest- 

While he was looking, the little Scotch girl 


/ed in his curious case, and caused him to be dis- 

whom he had befriended on his way to the shop, | charged. 
and who had loitered, as children are wont to do, | The same humane magistrate gave him such aid in 
to admire the beautiful things in the window, | law, too, as to enable him to recover about 3,000 from 
came toward him. his father’s contested estate; -but the now morose, 
“Hae ye lost ony thing that ye canna mak’ broken-spirited man retained no ambition for life, 


as they were fairly out of sight, he turned to tell] Then he remembered that it was more likely to be 
Anna, who, strangely enough, had not risen, but sat | the camp of savages, and his heart sank. 
looking flushed and wild. “But it may be them,” he reasoned, after a little 
“What is it, sis?” asked the boy. ‘“Aren’t you | reflection. “I must go and sce.” 
glad? Aren't you glad they’ve gone, Anna?” | Turning, he ran back to the willow thicket as fast 
“Yes - but—I feel sostrange. Iam afraid Iam go- | as his legs could carry him. Anna was still sleep- 
ing to be sick.” | ing. 
“No, no; don’t say that,” said the alarmed boy. | 
“What will become of us?” | 
“O, I don’t know. 
to dic. 
again. 





“T must leave her,” murmured the boy, 
| Tecan get back before she will wake.” 

It seems to me that Iam going Stooping, tenderly he kissed the moist forehead, 
I shall never see dear mother and father | then turned and ran toward the riveragain. Reach- 
But you will see them.” | ing it, he waded in up to his arms, and then struck 


“Perhaps 

















: and instead of undertaking any honorable career, be- 
out?” asked the girl. § any 


Charles hesitated. Perhaps Mr. Tumel might 
not eare for his loss to be known; but he was 
agitated and eager, and did not stop even to think. 

“Yes,” he said, speaking very rapidly and low. 


came bar-keeper in a hotel. That vitiation of appe- 
tite had nothing to do with this selection is proved 
by the fact that, although a bar-keeper for over 
twenty-five years, or the whole remainder of his 
broken life, Draper never drank a drop of liquor, nor 


“We have lost a stone of great value, and we | even used a coarse phrase. 


shall get into trouble if it is not found.” 

“Tt’s nae right o’ you to be lookin’ ower muckle. 
Suppose, noo, I could put ve in the way on’t?” 

Charles grew dizzy at the thought. 

“If you could help us find it, f am sure Mr. 
Tumel would do something handsome for you. 
He says the Joss will ruin him.” 

“Vera weel. I hae na’e muckle, but I canna 
help a friend for siller.”’ 

“You have not found it yourself? 
I swept it out.” 

“T ha’e nae found it mysel’, but if ye could get 
youreen on the muckle brute that made faces at 
me, perhaps a body could get intil’t.” 

Charles sprang to his fect. He had seen the 
boy with the dog and go-cart stop opposite the 
shop while he was sweeping. 

“What makes you think so?” he asked, breath- 
lessly. ‘And where does he live?” 

“He stoopit and lifted somewhat, and I ken 
wha mak’s a Jeeving by sic like wark.” 

Charles lost no time in informing Mr. Tumel 
of what the Scotch girl had seen. It was hard 
work to follow her, but, by dint of much ques- 
tioning, they ascertained that the boy and the 


I am airaid 





dog-cart belonged to the same alley in which her | out, now. 
| and 1°! be careful that they don’t hear me."’ 


parents had been obliged to find shelter, and that 
the boy was one of the sharpest rogues of his 
kind. She knew the pawn-shops, too, where he 
sold the odds and ends he picked up or stole, and 





said he would go there, no doubt, to sell the | They’ve camped on the bank of the river. 
stone, if he thought it worth selling. | the light of their fire.” 

| 

| 


The excited clerk lost no time in hot pursuit, 
and fortunately the young rascal was discovered 
in the very act of selling the jewel, for which a 
Jew was offering him a few shillings. 

It would be quite impossible to deseribe Mr. 
Tumel’s transport when he found himself so un- 
expectedly saved from the disaster that threat- | 

| 


| 
| 
| 


ened him; and it is creditable to young Gascon’s 
generosity that he could share in that passionate 
man’s satisfaction. 

“T certainly owe you an apology,” Mr. Tumel 
said, addressing Charles. 

“You owe me an apology for something more 
than for calling me a thief and aliar, and that 
is for being so careless as to leave the diamond 
exposed. If you had been ruined by its Joss, 
there would have been a seeming justice in it. 
But I should also have probably Jost my reputa- 
tion through your thoughtlessness, and been 
obliged to go through life suspected of being a 
thief and aliar. What then?” 

Mr. Tumel was silent, as 
might be. 

Charles Gascon looked to see the little Scotch 
girl rewarded for her honesty and friendliness. 
Mr. Tumel offered her some money one day when 
Charles reminded him of his indebtedness to her. 

“T dinna ken what for I should disgrace mysel’ 
noo more than before,” said the child. “The 
puir can be honest if they ha’e na ¢laes.”’ 


indeed he well 


I 
A BROKEN SPIRIT. 


The following remarkable case comes partially 
within the class of facts which prove the results of 
a morbid imagination to be equally painful with 
those of actual disaster. A respectable person who 


thinks himself disgraced and his character lost will |, 


feel and act as hopelessly as if it were really so: 

Fifty years ago, in a little town of Delaware, a lad 
bearing the name of Charles Draper—only recently 
left fatherless, and believing himself wronged in the 
patrimonial estate by his step-mother and her chil- 
dren—waged fierce feud with the later occupants of 
his early home, and was even betrayed by passionate 
sense of injury into striking the eldest of his step- 
brothers. ; 

For this offence of hot blood he paid a heavy penal- 
ty; for it gave the incensed lady and her family an 
opportunity to brand him withignominy. They had 
him bound over to “keep the peace’’ toward them, 
and when, in his accumulated wrath at this, he ut- 
tered threats, they caused him to be thrown into 
jail. 

A high-spirited, imperious nature, he took the dis- 
grace, as he deemed it, so bitterly to heart that from 
the moment of his introduction to prison quarters 
his whole character seemed to change. He did not 





care, he said, ever to leave the jail, now that the! 


shameful brand was upon him; and if he ever went 
forth again it would only be to return soon again 


the bank. 
no more of the savages. 


George. 


hour. 
said,— 


pense. 
crept quietly back. 


The Wilmington Commercial, after giving his story, 


reports his death at Milford last week; and adds that, 
having increased his little inheritance from $3,000 to 
more than four times that amount, the departed 
bearer of a broken spirit has bequeathed every cent | 
to the kind judge who befriended him when he was 
heart-sick and in prison. 


— +o a 
For the Companion. 


LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


A STORY OF 


WESTERN ADVENTURE. 


Cuar. XVI.—[ Concluded.) 


The children lay quiet in their hiding place under 
An hour or two passed. Still they heard 


“They've given up the search, I guess,’’ whispered 
“Tam going to peep out.” 


“No, not yet!” whispered Anna. “They may be | 


watching for us, and are keeping still, hoping that 
we will come out. 
will be sure to catch us if we are not careful.” 


Do wait a little longer. They 
Thus urged, George remained quiet for another | 
It must have been nearly midnight, when he 
“1 know they’ve gone. T am going to just peek 
Besides it’s so dark they couldn't see me, 
Rifle in hand, he crept out. Anna waited in sus- 
He was gone ten or fifteen minutes, then 


“Gone,”’ he whispered, “but not a great ways. 
T can see 


| 
“And as soon as it is light they will search for us 


again,” said Anna. 
£ 


“Yes. We must hurry away while it’s dark, and 
get as far off as we can before day breaks. You follow 
close after me. I'll carry the guns. Step softly. | 
You mustn’t let a twig crack under your feet. We'll | 
follow down this gully.” 

They cautiously left their hiding place, and after 
listening a moment, stole silently down the ravine. 

All the remainder of the night they went on, halt- 
ing for a few minutes, when Anna was too fatigued 


to go further without resting. Just before dawn the , 
guily led them out upon the river bank. They ac- | 


cordingly left it, and went off across the prairie for 
half a mile back from the river, to where a low thick- 
et offered a place of concealment. 

By this time Anna was quite tired out, and sank 
on the grass, faint and exhausted, She had slept but 


little for two nights, and new fell into a troubled | 


slumber, almost immediately. 

George, however, determined to watch. 
the Indians might trace them. After pillowing his 
sister’s weary head with his coat, he sat down with 
his rifle in the edge of the thicket, where he could 
readily look off to the southward and detect the ap- 
proach of the savages, if they should pursue them. 

Presently the cluck and fluttering of a grouse at- 
tracted his attention. After watching it awhile, he 
noticed that it kept near a neighboring bush. He 
went to it, and found, as he nad hoped, a nest under 
it containing eleven eggs. Eggs raw he had never 
eaten, but now his appetite clamored, so that laying 
down his gun, he instantly proceeded to suck one. 
It was fresh and seemed to invigorate him. Another 
and another followed the first, till six had disap- 
peared. He would have eaten them all, but re- 
membering Anna, he carried the remaining five in 
his cap to where she still lay asleep. 

“IT won’t wake her,” he muttered, “she’s so 
sleepy. I'll lay them here in my cap, where she will 
see them when she awakes.” 

But as he was moving away, the sleeping girl 
moved uneasily, and a moment later started up. 

“O, they’re coming!’’ she murmured, bewildered- 
ly. ‘1 can hear the horses’ feet!’’ 

“No, no,” said George, soothingly; ‘you've been 
dreaming !”’ 

“T heard them! I heard them!” she persisted in 
saying. 

George parted the leaves and looked off across the 
prairie Sure enough, the Indians were gallopping 
along the river bank, at a distance of a half or three 
quarters of a mile from them. Anna’s ear, laid to 
the ground, had detected the sound even while yet 


iously watching them. 
place where he was concealed, but did not tum 
toward the thicket. A minute more and they passed 


sight, over the rolling swell of the prairie. 








CHAPTER XVII. 


| Their departure was witnessed by George with feel- 
As soon | camp fire!’’ he shouted. 


| ings which it would be difficult to describe. 


| her, and drew her head to his shoulder; “don’t talk 


George ran toward the river. 


| I wanted to see them.” 


He feared | 


and went gallopping swiftly on till they were out of ; 


“Why, Anna!" cried George, unable to keep back | out in the direction of the smoke, which still showed 
his tears, as he threw himself on the ground beside faintly in the twilight. 


that way. You will be better to-morrow. 
care of you. Don't be so discouraged.” 
But she shook her head. 
how hot her forehead was. 
raging in her blood. 
enough to stand the exposure to which she had been 
subjected. The terrible passage through the rapids; 


T'll take 





A burning fever was 


She had not been hardy | direction in which he had seen the smoke. 


But it was a long way off. The boy grew weary 


and faint, and night closed in around him as he hur- 
ried over mile after mile of the level plain. 
| 

He started as he felt | was no moon, and a haze nearly concealed the stars. 


There 


Still he kept on, going as nearly as he could in the 
After 


walking for nearly two hours he began to think he 
must be near the encampment 
the fearful night on the island; the savages; and | looked attentively about him. 


Hie stopped and 
OW to the right 


: | : : . 
the strange food, eaten at such irregular times, could | nearly a quarter of a mile, he could dimly discern a 
but result in a dangerous illness to one unaccustomed | row of dark objects—cither horses or wagons, he felt 


to such hardships. 


She grew more and more feverish, and complained | 


dolefully of raging thiret, and dull, heavy pains in | toward them. 


a | 
head and limbs. 


“Water! Do get me water!” cried the poor child. 


George was stronger, and had | sure. 
| more vigor, but with his sister it was far different. 


Were they his friends, or were they the say- 


ages? 


With a wildly beating heart he crept stealthily 
Arriving within a hundred yards, he 


thought he could see the outline of covered wagons. 
Still he was not sure; and dropping on his hands 


Hastily emptying his powder-flask into his pocket, | and knees, he began to crawl cautiously forward. All 


But he was soon there, and rinsing the flask, dipped 
it up full and ran back to her. She lay moaning and 
tossing, but seized the flask from his hand and drank 
nearly all the contents at once? George bathed her 
forehead in what remained, then went back for 
more. 

All through the long forenoon the poor girl tossed 
and sighed, drinking continually. George made no 
less than half a dozen trips to the river for water. 

“Dear George,” said she, as she lay with her head 
in the lap of her brother, “you will see father and | 
mother again, but I shall not. Tell them how much | 


“O, sis, do not say so!”’ plead the weeping boy. 

“Inthe morning you must go on and leave me, 
continued Anna, scarcely heeding his words. “I ean- | 
not go any farther. 
ing with me. 


There is no need of your stay- 
When you find father and mother you 


Some- 


ean bring them here, and let them bury me. 
thing tells me I shall never see them again.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 











Poor George was sobbing so as to be unable to 


speak. Taking off his coat, he compelled her to let | 
him wrap it around her, although she was so flushed | 


| 
It was a long trip. | was quiet about the encampment, yet so dim was the 
|night that he could not clearly distinguish any 


thing. 
a sharp 

“Who's there?” made him leap to his feet with a 
shout of joy. It was his own father, standing on 
guard. 

“It's I! It’s George!” he cried, running forward. 

In a few moments the whole camp was astir, and 
the mother was sobbing over her lost boy. 

“But where is Anna?” cried Mrs. Oatman, a great 
fear struggling in her tones. 

The story was soon told. A wagon was unloaded 
and four horses quickly harnessed to it. Mrs. Oat- 
man insisted on accompanying the party, which con- 
sisted, besides herself, of Mr. Oatman, George, La- 
ronde and two others of their friends. In an hour 
they were fording the river. 

Anna was still sleeping as they drew near the 
thicket. Very softly they made their way in through 
the shrubbery—Mrs. Oatman with her husband and 

reorge. 

“Anna, darling,’’ whispered the anxious mother, 
bending over her. 

“Mother,” murmured the girl, still asleep. 

“Dear Anna, don't you know who has come?” 

The daughter opened her eyes, and sprang up with 
agladcry! 

Saved. Attentive nursing saved her life: and to- 
day, inthe Golden State, grown to happy woman- 
hood, she sometimes reminds her brother George of 
the time he turned doctor and gave her such a sweat 
in the willow thicket on the banks of the Lewis 
Fork. 


He had crept up within a hundred feet when 


a 
ADVENTURE IN A MARSH. 


“A miss is’ not always “as good as a mile,” in 
spite of the proverb, Henry Osster eseaped death, 
but he must have suffered all the horrors of death 
while sinking slowly in the marsh; 

To his right, about ten feet away, was a knoll of 
solid ground, on which grew a thorn-apple tree, one 
of the limbs extending almost over the man’s head, 
and about four feet beyond the reach of his arms. 
Thinking that if he could get possession of his gun 
he might secure the limb, Osster took ofhis suspend- 


and burning that she begged him to drench her with j ers, tied them together and made a noose on one 


water. 
| As the afternoon advanced she became at times un- | 


end, and after careful and tedious work Jassoed the 
rifle and dragged it to him. This was after he had 


| conscious, and her mind wandered. She frequently ; been in the mire nearly two hours, and quite a while 


struggled to get away from her brother. But he | 
held her in his arms, giving her water when she 
asked for it, and bathing her head from time to 
| time. Why he did so he would hardly have been 
) able toexplain. Verhaps he felt that he ought to 
| do something, and this was about the only thing he 
could think of. 

Be that as it nay, it was probably the best thing 
possible under the circumstances. Physicians of the 
days of our fathers used to forbid the giving of water 
to people sick with fever. 
which Anna had swallowed, united with the addi- 
tional warmth of his coat, that George had wrapped 
about her, at length threw her into an excessive 
per spiration, and ere long she closed her eyes and 
slept. 

Wrapping her closely in his coat, and even taking 
off his waistcoat to pillow her head, George watched 
her tenderly for more than an hour. Then feeling‘ 
very hungry, he devoured the remaining eggs, and 
once more started for the river to refill the flask with 
water for the night. The sun was just sinking be- 
hind the dark sierras as he dipped up the liquid. 
| Not a living thing was in sight. Twenty or thirty 
| rods higher up the bank there was a sort of bluff. 
| “Tecan but take a look from it,” muttered the boy. 





| 


| asleep. George clutched the guns and crouched, anx- | “O, how I wish T could see the wagons coming '” 
They came opposite the | Screwing on the cover of the flask, he toiled up 


the side of the bluff. It commanded a wide view of 
the prairie to the east of the river. 

“Nothing!” he cried, despondently, after a long 
, look; “nothing but prairie and sky!” 
| He was turning to go when far in the distance his 
ie caught sight of .a faint smoke rising suddenly 
| from the plain. 
“It is a smoke,’’ he repeated 





“Perhaps it’s their 





But the copious draughts | 


after dark. 

He was induced to believe that he had not sunk 
any for the last half hour, but the extra weight of 
the gun as he Reld it up sunk him nearly to his hips 
ina moment, and he quickly laid it down, 





Little tufts of grass, growing up from spots of rol- 
id ground not much larger than his hand, were all 
around the man, but the moment he took hold of 
| one of them it would pull away, having no real sup- 
| port. Osster hada pipe with him, and he got this 
from his coat and twisted off the German silver ring 
around the stem. 

The ring he broke between his teeth, bent it up 
| like a hook, and then fastened it to his suspenders, 
determined to make an effort to reach the limb. 
Time after time he made the throw, but the hook 
failed to catch, or slipped off, or bent out straight, 
and at ten o’clock at night the victim was up ¢o his 
hips and slowly settling. 

Placing hls coat and vest on either side, he pushed 
them down with his hands, and in this way kept his 
| body from settling as fast as it otherwise would. He 





ceased trying to shout, knowing that he could not 
expect help before another day. 

As Osster did not return at dark, Starks feared that 
| he might have shot himself, or met with some other 
accident, and walked a mile orso in the direction 
from which the man was expected, and stopped with- 
in half a mile of where he was sinking down to death 
Returning home, he agreed to make a further search 
in the morning, and when the time came got a neigh- 
bor to go with him. 

They took a direction quite distant from where 
Osster was to be found, and, to be brief, searched tlic 
woods until nearly noon, and then determined to go 
to the hamlet and see if Oscter had been there. Llu 
coming out of the woods they passcd within forty 











20) 


rods of Osster, and were nearly half a mile away when | 
one of them fired a shot at a squirrel on the fence. 

All night long Osster had been slowly sinking, and 
when the sun marked noou he was up to his shoul- 
ders in the mire. Hearing the shot, he put forth all 
his vocal strength into one grand shout, followed by 
another, and his voice was heard and recognized. 

Even after his friends were within fifty feet of him 
he had to shout to guide them, as his head was below 
the grass. Itis needless to say that they instantly 
set about the work of rescuing him. Logs and brush 
were piled into the swamp until they could reach 
him. Finding that they could not pull him out by 
the arms, the mire was scooped away from his body, 
and he was literally pried out by a lever inserted un- 
der his feet. 

- +o 
AMONG THE ALLIGATORS. 


A recent traveller in Florida, in giving his ex- 
perieneces in the peninsular State, finds it diffi- 
cult to overlook the huge reptiles that make 
their homes in its erecks and rivers. They con- 
tinnally obtrude themselves into notice, whether | 
one Wishes to sce them or not. He says that he 
came one day on a breeding place of these de- | 
lightinl creatures. 


locks or nests. 


There were six separate hil- 
They were of an obtuse, conical 
shape, their tops rising between three and four 
feet above the ground, They were in a state of 
ruin, the young having escaped from the eggs, 
and only some fragments of shells remaining. | 

We opened one of the hillocks, and found sev- | 
eral eggs, addled, and therefore unhatched. 
They were white, with the surface much rough- 
er thin that of a fowl’s egg 


One we measured 
was over four inches in length. | 






mith ast 


THE EGG OF THE ALLIGATOR (NATURAL SIZE.) 


The female of these huge lizards selects a spot 
of dry ground when she wishes to make her nest. 
lhis is usually where there is long, coarse grass, 
near the water’s edge, She then*spreads a com- 
post, several inches in thickness, over the spot 
selected. It is a mixture of mud, leaves, erass 
and stalks of plants. On this she deposits a lay- 
er of eegs, and covers them with compost. ‘Then 
asccond liver of eges is spread over the mass 
of mud and leaves, which are also covered with 
Ihere compost. And this process goes on wotil 
the reptile has no more exes to deposit. 

The heat of the sun does the hatehine, and 
saves the mother the trouble. She, however, is 
by no means indierent to her offspring, but} 
watehes the nest with jealous care. Sometimes 
over a hundred exes are found in an alligator’s 
nest;—whether allo the product of 
During the breeding 
season the old ones are exceedingly savage, es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of their nests. 

One day, on the St. John’s River, we had 


them are 
one female is a question. 


j its body well above the surface, may casily be 
| mistaken fora floating log. 
| with a thick coat of mud, and sometimes with 





dropped our sail and landed toe take luncheon. | 
While seated on a point of the river’s bank, with 
areach of clear water before us, we saw an alli- | 
switininge gently along, the spinal por- 
tion of its body being above the surface of the | 
water, 


fratot 


It was of large size; as nearly as we | 
could judge full fourteen feet in length. Fol- 
lowing it was a string of young ones, certainly 
not less than eighty in number. They were ev- 
ilomthy the year’s progeny, and the old one lead- 
eon 4 29 Toubt the mother 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The little reptiles were all of one size, each 
about a foot long. They were nearly black, 
with mottlings of a yellowish color, giving them 
the hue of tortoise shell. As the water was per- 
fectly clear, we could see every movement made 
by both the mother and her young. She swam 
straight on, passing close to the spot on which 
we stood, and apparently without noticing us. 
The little creatures followed her in a somewhat 
extended line, maintaining their relative posi- 
tions with as much exactness as a flock of birds 
in their flight. 





a point in the Southern Indian Ocean, south of 
| Australia, and not in China. 





A LADEN ALLIGATOR. 


I should have allowed them to pass unmolest- 
ed, but one of the party wished to see how the | 
old alligator would act if attacked, and if possi- 
ble, to ascertain whether the statement is true, 
that when the female thinks her young in dan- | 
ger, she will swallow them. <A ball was fired. | 
It seemed to strike the old one fairly on the side 
of the skull, and apparently produced no more 
injury than if it had been a boiled pea. | 

The reptile gave a plunge forward, curled up | 
its thick, flat tail, and lashing it several times | 
upon the water, produced a commotion for sev- | 
eral yards around. Into this agitated space the 


| 


| young ones darted, as if there seeking protec- | 
| tion. 


And so the experiment failed; for, on ac- 
count of the disturbance of the water, and the | 
froth floating on its surface, we could not dis- | 
cern the movements of cither mother or off- 
spring, and before the water became clear again | 
they had disappeared. 


A large alligetor lying upon the water, with | 





Often one is seen 


grass and aquatic plants adhering toit. The 
animal wallows in the mud, which remains in 
layers on its back. Vegetable substances float- 
ing in the water are caught init and there re- 
main, the huge reptile apparently not noticing 
the incumbrances. Birds of several species are 
often seen perched upon an alligator’s dorsal 
ridge, looking as little concerned as if roosting 
on the limb of a tree. 


— ° —" . 
ANTIPODES. 


A correspondent, writing from Palo, Mich., 


asks: 


“What is the meaning of antipodes? I saw 
recently an article in the Detroit Free Press, 
about the ‘Antipodes Shaking,’ taken from the 
New York Worl’. A correspondent had imag- 
ined some immediate connection between the 
earthquake at Lone Pine, Cal., and another at 
Antioch, because the one place is directly under 
the other. The World corrects its correspond- 
ent, to the amount of a thousand miles in dis- 
tance, and concludes by saying, ‘A point imme- 
diately under Antioch is in the Pacific Ocean, 
about half way between San Francisco and the 
Sandwich Istinds’, which the Free Press quotes 
Without dissent. 

“Now Lhad supposed that a point directly un- 
der San Francisco would be as much south of 
the equator as San Francisco is north of it; a 
point somewhere about cast of the Cape of Good 
Ifope and south of Madagasear; that the antip- 
odes of Antioch are in the Pacific, about 1,800 
miles east of the north half of New Zealand, 
amb about 2,800 miles west of the south part of 
Chili, and 5,000 miles south of the point indicat- 
ed bu the World; and that it we could go right 
down through the earth from New York city, or 
the }lub, the place for the linchpin would not be 
China, but a point in the Indian or Southern 
Ocean about half way between St. Paul's Island 
and Van Dieman’s Land.” 


The word antipodes is of Greek origin, signi- 
fying literally those that have their feet against 
each other. As applied to geography, the term 
means the inhabitants of any two opposite 
points of the globe, or, in other words, the dwell- 
ers at the opposite extremities of the diameter 
of the earth, 

The word is plural in the original, and should 
be followed by the plural verb. It may be cor- 
rectly pronounced an-ti-podes, or an-tip-o-des. 

Two antipodal points of the earth have the 
same number of decrees of latitude, one north 
and the other south, unless one of the points is 


' discussion than that which relates to the selec- 


}of delegates from all the colonies. 


more than seven years. 


the same meridional circle, separated from each 
other by half the circumference. 

Being on oneand thesamemeridional circle, they 
may differ in longitude 180°, with the exception 
of the poles themselves, which have no longi- 
tude. And being separated from each other by 
half the circumference, they must be equidis- 
tant from the equator in opposite directions. 

Thus the antipodes of a place in the eastern 
part of the United States, situated on parallel 
40, north latitude, and on the meridian marked 
70, must be on the same parallel south latitude, 
and on that meridian which added to 70 will make 
180°, or the meridian marked 110. This will be 





The following places are antipodal: 





London...... teeeene ...Antipodes Island, 

S. E. of New Zealand. 
New York..... South Indian Ocean. 
Nankin.... - Buenos Ayres. 
Lima. ..-Siam. 
Azores..... .. .. »Botany Bay. 
BPR. ccccvescccescons New Zealand. 


a HO 
OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


In America, no question has given rise to more 


tion of places for seats of government, or capi- 
tal cities, for the States, and for the nation. 

When that movement began which led to the 
Amcrican Revolution, Philadelphia was by com- 
mon consent regarded as the chief city in Brit- 
ish America. It was the largest, the richest, and 
the finest place in the colonies, and hence it was 
generally thought of as the place for the meeting 
Besides, it 
was the most central of the large cities, a fact 
that shows how limited in territory the country 
was a hundred years ago, compared with its 
present colossal size. 

Accordingly, Philadelphia leads in our Revo- 
lutionary history. The early Continental Con- 
gresses met there, and there the Declaration of 
Independence was made. What might have 
happened had New York not been taken by the 
English early in the war, it is impossible to say. 
Asa safe American city, New York would have 
had excellent claims to be the capital of the new 
nation; but the English took New York in the 
autumn of 1776, and held possession of it for 
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government should be transferred to Philadel- 
phia, there to remain till December, 1890, when 
it should be set up, permanently, on the banks 
of the Potomac. 

In return for this surrender to the South, the 
North was to be gratified by the passage of the 
assumption bill, some Southern members agrec- 
ing to vote for it, though previously they had 
opposed itas something that was every way bad. 
The men who took the lead in this “Ring’’ 
arrangement, were no less personages than 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton,—the 
former being then Sccretary of State, and the 
latter Sccretary of the Treasury. 

The bill respecting the new capital went 
‘hrouch the Senate without difficulty; but it was 
contesied in the House, where it was passed by 
only three majority ,—32 to 29. 

The assumption bill was passed, and the capi- 
tal was transferred to Philadelphia in December, 
1790,—and ten years later it was removed to 
Washington, where it has remained for almost 
seventy-two years. 

President Washington selected the site for the 
capital, and it bears his name. 


———— +o 


FRIT2’S DOG. 


We were recently waiting our turn to be served in 
a grocery store, when we became sensible that a dirty 
cur was sniffing at us in a very uncomplimentary if 
not suspicious manner. 

We had just been reading of the English authoress 
who had been regarded as a shop-lifter, and being a 
little more sensitive to insult on that account, per- 
haps, we watched our opportunity to retaliate upon 
the oflicious animal, that retired with a yelp. 

“What for you meddle wid mine puppy?” demand- 
ed the Dutchman. 

“He is obtrusive, sir.’”’ 

“Dat dog! O no! I would not take twice nor 
fifty dollar for dat von! He is von remarkable!” 

“Indeed!” said I, looking down at him meditative- 
ly, and thinking of the Companion. 

“Yes. You see he come to me; and if I should tell 
you how he come, you would never believe von word 
I say. Here, you Victor! Come here and show 
yourself!”’ 

Victor came out of the corner and struck an atti- 
tude like one accustomed to being admired. 

“You wouldn’t call him a purty dog, hey?’ 

Victor stood with his moist lips hanging down, 





It was the last Ameri- 
can city of importance that they left after our 
independence had been acknowledged, and peace 
made, 


| 
The vicissitudes of war led to the abandon- 


ment of Philadelphia as the capital of the nation. 


and his tongue lolling out, winking and blinking at 
me as if to challenge my admiration, while his long, 
| lank body stretched away in indefinite perspective. 
Not wishing to be uncivil, I was silent. 

| ‘Mine wife and I, we be German—and so fond of 
| pets as Tcould not tell. We had a dog, O, so many 
| years! But he die one day, and we bury him in de 


Trentor d Annapolis were used as seats of | back yard; and we say we will have no more dog 
rrenton and Anr | 1 ts of | back yard 1 ) Nl log 


government, after which Congress met in New 
York. When the new government went into 
operation, in the spring of 1789,—the govern- 
ment under the Constitution, which now ex- 
ists,—it was organized at New York, where Gen. 
Washington was inaugurated as President of the 
United States on the 80th of April. 

New England and New York were desirous 
that New York city should remain the capital, 
as matters were when the government was formed 
in 1789. Pennsylvania wished that Philadelphia 
should be restored; and the Southern States 
wished that the capital should be on Southern 
soil. 

After some discussion, the Pennsylvanians and 
the Northern members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives came to an understanding, by which 
it was provided that the seat of government 
should be placed, permanently, on the banks of 
the river Susquehanna. The Southern members 
were very much dissatisfied at this decison. 

The bill was sent to the Senate, and was 
amended by that body, so that a site for a capi- 
tal was selected near Philadelphia. The Ifouse 
of Representatives assented to the Senate's 
amendment, but made a slight amendment of its 
own, and returned the bill to the Senate, where 
it was never again disturbed. 

In 1790, the House of Representatives voted 
thatthe next session of Conzress should be held 
in Philadelphia; but the Senate would not agree 
to this. Then the Ilouse veted that it should be 
held at Baltimore,—but the Senate adhered to 
New York. 

At that time there were earnest efforts mak- 
ing to have the new national government as- 
sume certain debts owed by the States. The as- 
sumptionists were not quite strong enough to 
carry their point through the Ilouse of Represen- 
tatives, because the South was hostile to the as- 
sumption policy. 

Some of the supporters of that policy thought 
it would be well to put the assumption scheme 
and the scheme for the creation of anew capital 
together. The South wanted the capital, and 
the North wanted assumption of the debts. Let 
each section give way a little, and each would 
get what it wanted. 

According! 





on the equat ipodes must be on one and 


now dat he was gone! 

“De next day, mine wife she was in de little parlor, 
there, and I was readin’ mine newspaper, when dis 
dog come in de door, and straight through de win- 
dow, smashing de glass dis way and dat, till he get 
to de grave, and den he begin to paw and paw, and 
whine all de while, till him dug such a hole as I had 
to call mine wife, and we coax him away wid some 
bits of bread. Den he come, and he lay down under 
my chair, and nobody can coax him away any more.” 

“Has any one come to claim him?” 

“O, twice nor a hundred! Fust dere come an old 
man, and he say,— 

“*What for you got mine dog?’ 

“I say, ‘Gentleman, takehim. He is not mine dog, 
I feed him, He stays mit me, but he is not mine 
dog. I does not want what is not mine own!’”’ 

“Well?” 

“Den dere came a fat old woman, and she say, ‘O, 
you tief! I get von policeman, and lock you up for 
stealin’ mine dog!’ 

“Says 1, ‘Very well, ma’am; you can lock me up, 
but Ino steal your dog. Take him; he is not mine.’ 

“Come for him? Yaas, they did! But who could 
get that dog away from his best friend? He growl! 
Iie gnash his teeth! He bite de hand! O, but he 
never leave me from dat day to dis!” 

1 began to feel more kindly toward Victor, and re- 
garding him in the light of an ifem, extended my 
hand ina patronizing way, which he promptly re- 
pellcd with a growl and a snap. 

“IIe does not seem to like strangers, which makes 
his faithfulness to you more attractive and remarka- 
ble," I said, feeling anxious to appear interested in 
the good-natured Dutchman’s experiences, 

“Madam, he save my wife great troubles! You 
see, Tmarry yon yidder. She owns dis store, ard so 
Imarries her, Well, she is dat smart she is vp! up! 
up! before ever daylightis. And she shake me, and 
she say, ‘I’ritz, you get up and take de shutters down, 
and you shall not lay dere and I workin’ my hands 
‘off.’ But, madam, I will not leave mine bed. I 
sleeps as never vas. Den she go down stair, and she 
say to dat dog, ‘Victor, you go call your master,’ and 
he come up ,and mitout speakin’ a word, he come 
right to de bed, and he get in on de back side, and 
he put his head against de side of the room, and he 
just push me out of bed wid his hind legs. He do 
dat every morning, and you can see yourself dat he 
save my wife very great troubles.” 

I looked at Fritz more attentively, and saw that he 
had a kind of towzled appearance in perfect keeping 
with the statement. Just then a sharp female voice 





came out from the back parlor: 





a “Ring” wes formed, by the 
terms of which it was agreed that the seat of! 


What tor you talk so much, Fritz, mit dat lady?” 
Itis to be presumed ha'f of Victor's accomplish- 
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ments remained untold, for, with a sudden look of 
horror, the Dutchman opened the door for my de- 
parture, and I had only a parting glimpse of Victor, 
who was scudding away with his tail between his 
legs. 

———+or 


ICE-MAKING IN THE TROPICS. 


A tropical climate is not supposed to favor the pro- 
duction of ice, but the necessities of men in hot coun- 
tries have led them to devise ways by which it is 
readily obtained by artificial processes. One of these, 
—adopted insome parts of India—is a simple yet very 
skilful adaptation of well known natural laws. 

An oblong piece of ground, its length running east 
and west, isexcavated to the depth of two feet. This 
is filled with rice straw to within half a foot of the 
surface of the ground. 

Towards evening, shallow, unglazed earthen ves- 
sels are arranged in rows upon thestraw. Into each 
of these plates soft, pure water is poured from neigh- 
boring pools. The quantity is determined by the 
clearness of the sky and the steadiness with which 
the wind blows from the north-north-west. When 
favorable, about eight ounces of wateris put into 
each dish, and when the conditions are less favorable, 
from two to four ounces. 

There are often from four to five thousand of these 
shallow plates in a bed, with a surface of about fifteen 
hundred square feet of water. Inthe cold season, 
when the temperature of the air at the ice-fields is 
under 50° Fahrenheit, and when there are gentle airs 
from the northern and western direction, ice forms 
in the course of the night in each of the dishes. The 
freezing usually begins about midnight, and contin- 
ues until morning, when the thickest ice is formed. 

In favorable nights, when the freezing begins early, 
all of the water becomes congealed, which is called 
by the natives solid ice. When the freezing begins 
later, in the early morning hours, paper ice only is 
obtained. Ten hundred weight of ice is sometimes 
taken from a single bed, and upwards of ten tons 
from twenty beds. 


or 


A LONG TRAMP, 

An enthusiastic traveller has recently shown his 
independence of railroads by walking all the way 
from Nevada to Boston. The Worcester Spy says 
he walked altogether above four thousand miles, 
making circuits by the way to enjoy sight-secing. 

He was quite as independert of hospitality as of 
railways, depending on his hay. *seck and canteen for 
food, and on rubber and wooller blankets for shel- 
ter. He grew hale and hearty on the journey, and 
thought it the best style of travelling, free from all 
the vexations of disagreeable company. He refused 
all offers of entertainment at Worcester, saying, a lit- 
tle crustily, “I do not ask any body for a living.” 

His purse, which contained a hundred and fifty 
dollars when he left Nevada, was not emptied at the 
end of his journey; and he is ready both in pluck 
and cash for any forty-mile excursions in the vicinity 
of Boston. 





———_—+4<g 
DEATH TO FLIES, 

Now that the summer is come, the flies have issued 
forth from their winter’s retirement (where do they 
all hide themselves?) and are enjoying their hour of 
triumph. We may flee away from the city, but we 
shall not escape the flies. Wherever we go they are 
on hand to torment us. When we are busy, they 
are buzzy, and seem actually spiteful in the zest with 
which they insert their probosces into the pores of 
our poor faces. 

One of the great questions of the day (the other is 
the “help”? question) is, how we can diminish this 
nuisance. Last year the Youth’s Companion recom- 
mended the plant called dogbane as a fly-trap. Its 
pink bell-shaped flowers are sure to make a prisoner 
of every fly that ventures in. The stigma exudes a 
sticky fluid, and when once the fly gets to this, and 
is about to exclaim, “My honey!” he is stigmatized 
and done for. 
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ARABS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

Arabs have never cared to emigrate largely from 
theirown country. In the first centuries of Moham- 
medan conquests their armies swept into Europe and 
Africa, and the conquerors settled in Spain and North 
Africa, building up strong Moorish kingdoms. For 
several centuries there has been no progress in Ara- 
bia, and little emigration. The inhabitants prefer 
poverty in theirown country with a wild, roving life, 
to wealtlr and fixed habits of life elsewhere. 

But the United States is attracting emigrants from 
every part of the world, and even Arabs are tempted 
to seek a home here. Three emigrants are now at 
work on the Essex Branch Road, and are said to be 
very energetic and trusty workmen. It must be a 
great change from the roving life of the desert, a spe- 
cies of barbarism, to the hard, plodding life of a day 
Jaborer in railway digging. 





-— +> 
“ABRAHAWM’S OAK” IN MAMRE. 


Dr, 8. D. Phelps, in his book on the Holy Land, 
thus describes the ancient tree with the above name 
now standing near Hebron: 


This splendid old tree stands alone in a beautiful 
spot. Under it is the smooth green sward, and near 
it a well of sweet, crystal water. It is a favorite 
place for Jewish picnics and social gatheritigs. This 
venerable oak measures twenty-three feet around the 
trunk, and its foliage covers a space ninety feet in di- 
ameter. Evidently of grea ©, itis still sound and 
flourishing. While it cannot date back to the days 
of Abraham,—some, however claim it as the veritable 
tree under which he pitched his tent—it may be a 
representative of his oak, springing from its roots 
or acorns, and may spread its branches over the same 
soil. What a sweet, cheerful picture, to recall the 
patriarch as his tent was here, as he communed with 














God and received celestial visitants! Adjoining was 
Sarah’s tent, and here peace and simplicity reigned 
in those olden days of pastoral life. 





JEFFERSON AND HIS FIDDLE, 

Thomas Jefferson, the third President of the United 
States, was very fond of playing on the fiddle. He 
was a welcome leader among the young people in 
Virginia, in his early years, because his skill gave 
zest to their amusements. He carried his beloved 
instrument with him when he went to Williamsburg, 
which was then the capital of Virginia, to attend 
the sessions of the Colonial Assembly; and when he 
went to Washington as a delegate from Virginia to 
the National Congress. It was a chosen companion, 
also, in Europe, when he was sent*thither in the ser- 
vice of his country. 

He was regarded as one of the finest amateur per- 
formers in America, and music was an unfailing rec- 
reation from the burdens and anxieties of public life. 





CARELESS WRITERS, 

It is a little curious that the number of careless 
blunders in the direction of letters averages about 
the same every year. Three millions of letters go an- 
nually to the dead letter office in Washington, sim- 
ply because the writers are careless in directing 
them. 

Last year 68,000 of them had no name of county 
or State to guide the postmaster; and 3,000 were 
wholly blank, having no name whatever. Over four 
hundred thousand had no stamps on them, and most 
of these went to Washington and were returned to 
their writers. These letters contained over two mil- 
lion dollars, which might have been lost unless the 
clerks in the dead letter offices had been honest. 
Every one needs to look a second time at the letters 
he mails to see that nothing is wanting. 





— eee 
RATE AND CAUSES OF DEATH 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 

In the “‘vital statistics’ of the late report of Hon. 
Amasa Walker, Superintendent of the Census, occur 
the following interesting particnlars: 


THE 


The tables showing the deaths by months has one 
surprise, the culminating point of mortality being 
not in the hot days of July and August, as one 
would suppose, but in bleak and blustering March, 
in which, in 1870, 26,879 Americans died; and next 
to it comes the pleasant, poetic month of May. 

The nationality of the dead is: American, 424,780; 
Treland, 27,053; Germany, 18,626; England and 
Wales, 7,150; Scotland, 1,768; Scandinavian, 2,224; 
France, 1,631; other North of Europe, 934; Italy, 
219; other South of Europe, 931; China and Japan, 
486; all others, 4,987; unknown, 1,570; aggregate, 
492,263. The largest number of deaths was in New 
York State, 60,095; Pennsylvania is second, with 
52,639; Illinois third, with 33,672; and Ohio fourth, 
with 29,568. 

Consumption of the lungs, of course, figures as the 
chief cause of death, the mortality from this source 
being 79,896, of which number 33,971 were males, and 
35,925 women. By homicide there were 2,057 deaths, 
1,901 of which were males, and 150 females, By suicide 
there were 1,405 deaths, 1,120 of which were males, 
and 285 females. Of executions there were 31, all of 
which were males. These last statistics are sugges- 
tive enough for several days’ thoughts, and with 
them we dismiss this deathly subject for the present. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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HOW A BOY FACED DANGER. 
A writer to the Boston Daily News from Augusta, 
Me., says: 


A young man of this city, named Fred Ellis, aged 
about sixteen years, came very near furnishing a se- 
rious newspaper item this afternoon. He started to 
cross the river above the dam in a common flat-bot- 
tomed boat, and when about half-way across, a squall 
struck the boat and bore it rapidly toward the dam. 
Secing no way of escape from going over, the boy, 
with remarkable presence of mind, turned the prow 
of the beat directly toward the dam, and calmly faced 
the terrible danger. When very near the brink of 
the fall, he threw himscif upon the bottom of the 
boat, passed his arms through the apertures between 
the cleets on either side of it, and, clenching his hands 
together, “held on for dear life.’””, A moment more, 
and the little skiff plunged over, capsized, and disap- 
peared in the boiling, seething undertow. Another 
moment, and she came up, right side up, and the boy 
with her, still clinging to her. As he had now no 
oars or paddle, he was utterly helpless, and drifted 
down the river for halfa mile, and was picked up by 
a boat from the schooner Aa/e Mitchell, lying at the 
wharf here. 

—_———_+o>—___—_—- 
AN OLD “STOLEN” HEN’S NEST. 

The excavations in Rome by the Italian Archwo- 
logical Commission are bringing to light some rari- 
ties quite as remarkable as any yet seen in Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. <A correspondent writing from 
“the Eternal city” tells this pretty incident of the 
Commission's labors : 


A very curious discovery was made at Porta 
a’ Angio a fortnight or so ago. A friend of Lanciam 
Was excavating for some building purpose on a piece 
of property, aud came across the ruins of the out- 
1ouses of an aucient villa. In one of the rooms there 
was a hole in the wail, and in this hole there were 
found several eggs! One was broken and contained 
alittle dry, whitedust. All sorts of food, cooked and 
uncooked, have been found at Pompeii, but eggs have 
never been. Two thousand years these eggs have 
lain in safety in that dark hole, probably just as the 
hen had left them, in a well-hidden nest! 
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A NEW USE FOR CATS. 
A correspondent of Land and Water writes: 


It often appears to me tha) p ople for the most 
part are not aware of the great uc cats are to us. 
Of course, we know of their use with respe: * to mice 
and rat-, but do we generally know of the invalnabie 
help they can give us in protecting fom birds our 
garden fruit and flowers?) The late leav, rains this 
spring have given us the promise of «andance of 
strawherries, and in the South, at least, the bloom 
is magnificent. To keep off the birds, how simple, 
how certain, how small is the cost of a cat on a small 
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chain sliding ona wire, and giving the animal the 
walk up and down the whole length of the strawberry- 
beds. A knot at each end of the wire readily pre- 
vents the cat from twisting round the post which 
supports the wire, and a small kennel placed in the 
middle of the walk affords her shelter and a home for 
herkittens, In a a second cat is required 
and the young ones, in their frequent visits to each 
other, greatly assist in scaring away the birds. 1 
have for more than thirty years used and seen used, 
with perfect success, this easy method of protecting 
fruit; and the very same plan is equally good in keep- 
ing hares and rabbits off flower-beds. After the first 
few days, cats in no way dislike this partial restraint, 
and when set quite free, after a few weeks’ watching, 
they will, of their own accord, continue on guard. 
The kittens, more especially, attach themselves to 
this garden occupation, and of their own accord be- 
come the gardener’s best allies, 


——_——- +o 
INVITED TO RIDE, 


A good story is told of two prominent Kentuckians 
by one of the papers of that State—Gov. James F. 
Robinson and Judge Duval: 


The Governor is a relic of the old regime of Virgin- 
ia gentleman, stately, courteous and punctilious in 
exercising the rites of hospitality. One day he had 
invited Judge Duval to ride with him. Arriving at 
the toll gate, the Judge was abont to pay the toll, 
when Goy. Robinson interposed, saying: 

“Duval, I have been trying for years to make a 
gentleman of you, but have not succeeded. Whena 
gentleman asks you to ride he does not expect you 
to pay expenses.”’ 

t this serio-comic address from his old friend, the 
Judge laughed quictly, and returned his pocket-book 
toits place. A part of their route lay through farms, 
with seven gates toopen. Reaching the first gate, 
Duval sat still, while the Governor waited for him 
to descend and open the gate. After waiting a min- 
ute, during which neither spoke a word, Duval said, 
with a merry chuckle in his voice: 

“T would get down and ge that gate, but I sup- 
pose that when oneis asked by a gentleman to take 
a ride he is not expected to work his way.” 

The Governor silently and solemnly descended and 
opened the gate. 





ACCURATE, 


“Always do your best” isa good maxim to know 
and follow. Careless work is a disgrace to any body, 
and hinders success and promotion. Habits of accu- 
racy will secure patronage. A Western college Pres- 
ident says: 


There was a young man once in the office of a 
Western railway superintendent. He was occupying 
a position that four hundred boys in that city would 
have wished to get. It was honorable, and “it paid 
well,”’ besides being in the line of promotion. How 
did he get it? Not by having a rich father, for he 
was the son ofa laborer. The secret was his beauti- 
fulaccuracy. Ile began as an errand boy, and did 
his work accurately. His leisure time he used in 
perfecting his writing and arithmetic. After awhile 
he learned to telegraph. At each step his employer 


because he was just right. 

And it is thus with every occupation. The accu- 
rate boy is the favored one. Those who employ men 
do not wish to be on the lookout, as though they 
were rogues or fools. If a carpenter must stand at 
his journeyman’s elbow to be sure that his work is 
right, or if a cashier must run over his book-keeper’s 
column, he might as well do the work himself as 
employ another to do itin that way; and it is very 
certain that the employer will get rid of such an in- 
accurate workman as soon as he can. 


a 
CURIOUS BIBLE FACTS. 


A prisoner, doomed to confinement for life, occu- 
pied several years in a careful study of the Bible and 
in finding out the following facts. It may be hoped 
that he learned something profitable as well as cu- 
rious: 

The Bible contains 3,586,489 letters, 773,692 words, 
31,173 verses, 1,189 chapters, and 66 books. The word 
and occurs 46,277 times; the word ‘Lord’ occurs 
1,855 times; the word “reverend” occurs but once, 
which is in the 9th verse of the 111th Psalm. The 
middle verse is the 8th verse of the 118th Psalm. The 
2i1st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains all the 
letters of the alphabet with the exception of the let- 
terJ. The finest chapter to read is the 26th chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The 19th chapter of 2 
Kings and the 32d chapter of Isaiah are alike. The 
longest verse is in the 8th chapter of Esther. The 
shortest verse is the 35th of the 11th chapter of St. 
John. The 8th, 15th, 21st and 31st verses of the 107th 
Psalm are alike. All the verses of the 136th Psalm 
end alike. There are no words or names of more than 
six syllables. 





A BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENT, 
The following beautiful chemical experiment may 
easily be performed by a lady, to the great astonish- 
ment of a circle or a tea party: 


Take two or three leaves of red cabbage, cut them 
into small bits, put them into a basin and pour a 
pint of boiling water on them; let it stand an hour, 
then pour off the liquid into a decanter. It will be 
of afine blue color. Then take four wine-glasses; 
into one put six drops of strong vinegar; into an- 
other put six drops of solution of soda; into a third 
the same quantity of a strong solution of alum; and 
let the fourth glass remainempty. The glasses ma 
be prepared some time before, and the few drops of 
colorless liquid which have been placed in them will 
not be noticed. Fill up the glasses from the decan- 
ter, and the liquid poured into the glass containing 
the acid will quickly become a beautiful red; that in 
the glass containing the soda will be a fine green; 
that poured into the empty one will remain un- 
changed. By adding a little vinegar to the green, it 
will immediately change to red; and on adding alit- 
tle of the solution of soda to the red, it will assume 
a fine green, thus showing the action of acids and 
alkalies on vegetable blues. 


—————_+o»—___——_ 


LITTLE FAVORS AND LARGE RE- 
WARDS. 


Acts of kindness and attention to the old and weak 
will always pay, but occasionally they pay to an un- 
expected extent. An Indianapolis paper tells of the 
driver of a milk-wagon in that city who has just come 
into a comfortable fortune of $150,000, left him by a 
wealthy German, for whom he had done many little 
acts of kindness. We recommend everybody now to 
he on the alert for opportunities te perform sneb acts, 





but we hope they will not expect fortunes as thet 
reward, 


commended his accuracy, and relied on what he did |. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper's Weekly and the Companion 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion .. 
Harper's Monthiy and the Companion...... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion... 
Galaxy and the Companion ................. 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion... 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the Companion... coece 
Sunday Magazine and the Comp: 
Good Words and the Companion 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, 
New York Observer and the Companion 3 

The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... ......355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion.. -3 80 
Christian Era and the Companion ‘ 
Hearth and Home and the Companion.. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 
The Nursery and the Companion.... 
The Independent and the Companion ..............-. 

The subscriber to the Independent must be a ne 

one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 

the pictures offered by the Union. ...........eeeeeeeee 
The School Festival and Companion 200 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fu 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, of 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(Successors to Geo. M. Guild & Co.,) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid installments, 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
on this plan. 

For testimonials we refer to over Kight Thousand 
of our Pianos now in use throughout the United States and 
elsewhere. 

*,* A large assortment of Stools and Covers constantly 
on hand, *,* 


WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., 


Calland see them or send for an illus-) 

trated Catalogue, s) 

GEO. M. GUILD, 
~» 


BOSTON, 
CEPHAS CHURCH. GEO. HEWS. 





JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
Are offering as usual great inducements to Hat buyers, 
Their stock is large and of the latest styles, Don't forget 
the number. 
18 59 Tremont Street. tf 


TENTS FOR BOYS. 


Blue Dyed or White, 
just the thing for 





to $45. f <3 i 
all styles made of the best material and perfect in pattern, 
Now is the Time to Camp Out. 

Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
wices, and buy instead of hiring a tent for the summer, 
rhe cost of hiring three or four times will pay for one, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
furnish all sizes. Send for price list. 

THOMAS D. HOYT, 
25— 51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 
SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for CAsu, or, on 

CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Please call 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*18-ly $23 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 


LA BELLE COQUETTE, 











Send stamp for Circular, 
*yoog Joy s}U90 Usd} ‘10 


A NEW, FASCINATING FIELD GAM 
The most Beautiful, Unique and Enterta 
ing Game extant, 
CLEAVELAND & LEONARD, 
Proprictors, also Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Field and Parlor Games, Novelties, ctc., 
55 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 











Old stand of D. B. Brooks & Bro. uy 
BE INDUSTRIOUS AND MAKE 
MONEY ! 


Send me 25 cents and I will forward to your address a 
Package of 
Seven Samples of Curious Articles, 
and with them Wholesale Price List,—easy to sell, to old 
or young, with large profits. - P 
M. SALOM, Proprictor, The Grand Toy and Fancy Tha- 
, 365 and 351 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 4t 
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Ck ats. ak 
| ples and full particulars FREE, S. M. Spence er, Br 
' ; 





MONEY BADE, RARIDEY with Stencil and 
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EDWIN. 

(Edwin, the half-brother of Athelstan, King of the wax- 
ons, Was the rightful heir to the throne, On the accession 
of Athelstan he was a mere boy, and his claim caused much 
dissension among the nobles, Athelstan wished to get rid 
of him without committing palpable murder, and at last, 
in a moment of passion, ordered that he should be pushed 
out toser ina leaky boat without oars, The rest of the 
story is told in the poem.) 

The Saxon monarch from his throne 

Looked through the light pavilion 
Upon the level sea, that shone 

Beneath the sky vermilion. 
“Go, bring the captive boy!’ he said. 

They brought him, bound and bleeding, 
With moistened cheek and bended head, 

And lips for merey pleading. 


Then said a chief of high renown, 
The monarch on him frowning, 

“To whoin in right belongs the crown, 
The sun himself is crowning.” 

And Edwin, there on bending knee, 
The sun shone brightly over; 

While Athelstan gazed on the sea, 
The foaming sea of Dover. 


The twilight sunshine dimmed; and far, 
The moon, her disk uplifting, 

Came, goddess-like, her silver car 
Along the waters drifting. 

And as on high she moved and shone 
The great pavilion over, 

Athelstan, from his shadowed throne, 
Looked on the sea of Dover. 


“Go, take the boy!’ at last he eried, 
Half from the order shrinking ; 

“And when outgoes the evening tide, 
And low the moon is sinking, 

Put him in yonder boat hard by 
Upon the ocean border, 

And loose it!) Ile shall live or die, 
As God Himself shall order!” 


Next morn a hundred anxious eyes 
Were strained the waters over, 

As rose the sun in stormless skies 
Upon the sea of Dover. 

There lightly, near the troubled land, 
The boat was seaward drifting, 

And beckoned there a little hand, 
In vain for help uplifting. 


Far, far to sea it drifts, it drifts, 
All, all that summer morning; 
And, lo! a sudden cloud uplifts 
Its shadow like a warning, 
Far, far to sea! the wind-swept waves 
Grow dark, and deep, and dreary ; 
And hard the rocks the ocean laves 
Where stand the watchers weary. 


To him no more the nobles fair 
The tribute due will render, 

Nor sunset leave upon his hair 
Her coronet of splendor, 

Night o’er the sobbing billows crept, 
And stilled their wild commotion, 
But, ere the morn, young Edwin slept 

Beneath the foaming ocean. 


And once, when summers four had rolled 
The solemn convent over, 

Old Whitesand’s shaded peaks of gold, 
And silvered peaks of Dover, 

The minstrels playing sweet and low, 
A tender strain awaking, 

Athelstan’s tears were seen to flow 
As though his heart was breaking : 


“Four times to yonder convent lone 
The birds have crossed the seas, 
And wandering airs of gentle tone 
Have breathed ‘mid blooming trees. 
Four times on yonder convent towers 
The snows have fallen deep 
Since maidens strewed the place with flowers 
Where Edwin's ashes sleep, 


“LT sit and muse beside the sea 
When hangs the moon above; 

The silvered tide comes back to me, 
But not a brother's love. 

A vanished life still haunts my dreams 
When minstrel harps attune, 

And on the shadewy convent gleams 
The solitary moon 


““Gone! Gone!’ it murmurs in the wood, 
It sobs amid the sea; 
And lonely hours and solitude 
Are terrible to me 
Teall my minstrels, and they sing, 
But when the strains depart, 
1 feel 1 am a crownless King, 
Discrowned of joy at heart. 


“The years will come, the years will go, 
But never at my door 
The fair-haired boy 1 used to meet 
Will smile upon me more, 
But memory long will hear the fall 
Of steps at eventide, 
And in each saddened hour reeall 
The year when Edwin died. 


4 his lips. 
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“TI cleave the serried walls of shields, 
The nobles’ standards true; 

I strew with dead the Northern fields, 
The Scottish chiefs subdue; * 

Yet when the moon—a silver sun— 
Rolls o’er the Tweed and Dee, 

The evening song for victory won 
Returns no joy to me. 


“©, I would give a crown to view 
The face of heaven again, 
And walk the fruited earth anew, 
Unstained ’mid stainless men. 
The years will come, the years will go, 
The birds will cross the sea, 
But calm delights that others know 
Will ne’er return to me.” 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


———_—_+or— 





For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 


| Edward M. Schneider, an American boy hero, 
} was the son of the well-known missionary in 
| Turkey. At the beginning of the secession war 
{he was a pupil in Phillips Academy, Andover. 
| Ile joined the 57th Massachusetts Regiment at 
the age of seventeen. 

| Ile was slightly wounded in an engagement 
with the enemy, and the surgeons sent him to 
Port Royal for transportation to Washington. 
Finding that his wound was not likely to prove 
serious, he voluntarily returned to his regiment, 
joining it at Cold Harbor. While preparing for 
the charge upon the enemy’s works, he said to 
the chaplain,— 

“T intend to be the first one to enter their 
breastworks,”’ and he tried to make good his 
word, leading the charge. He was almost there,— 
not quite,—almost near cnough to feel the hot 
flash of the rebel musketry in his face; near 
cnough to be covered with sulphurous clouds 
from the cannon, when he fell, shot through the 
body. He was carried to the hospital, with six 
hundred and fifty of his division comrades, but 
lay all night with his wound undressed, waiting 
his turn without a murmur. 
looked at his wound. 

“What do you think of it?” 

Seeing that it was mortal, the chaplain was 
overcome with emotion. He remembered the 
last injunction of the young soldier’s sister, “I 
commit him to your care.” The young hero in- 
terpreted the meaning of the tears, that there 
was no hope. 

“Do not weep,” said he. “It is God’s will. I 
wish you to write to my father and tell him that 
I tried to do my duty to my country and to 
God.” 

He disposed of his few effeets. 
simplicity of his heart he said,— 

“T have a good many friends, schoolmates and 
companions. They will want to know where I 
am and how Lam getting on. Tell them that I 
DIE CONTENT. 

“And, chaplain, the boys in the regiment, I 
want you to tell them to stand by the flag. And 
my brother in the navy, write to him, and tell 
him to STAND BY THE FLAG, AND CLING TO THE 
cross OF CuRist.”’ 





The chaplain 


’ 


Then in the 


The surgeon examined the wound. “It is my 
duty to tell you that your wound is very serious, 
and you cannot live.” 

“Yes, doctor, and I am not afraid to dic.” 

Then gathering up his remaining strength, he 
repeated the verse often sung by the soldiers, 
who, amid all the whirl and excitement of army 
life, never forgot those whom they left behind 
them,—mother, sister, father, brother. Calmly, 
clearly, distinctly he repeated the lines,—the 
| chorus of the song,— 





“Soon with angels I'll be marehing, 
With bright laurels on my brow; 

L have for my country fallen— 
Who will care for sister, now?” 


The night wore away. Death stole on. He 
suffered intense pain, but not a murmur escaped 
Sabbath morning dawned, and with 
the coming of the light he passed away. 

“This is the last of carth; I am content,” said 
Adams, dying in the Senate house. “TI die con- 
tent,” said Wolf, at Quebec. “I dic, but I die 
for fatherland, said the French boy hero Vialla. 
All noble words. But more lofty than either 
were those of the youthful leader of the grand 
.charge at Petersburg: “Stand up for the dear old 
flag, and cling to the eross of Christ.” 





| HOW PINS ARE MADE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Daily News 
thus calls attention to the pin-factory in Win- 
sted, Conn., which turns out two million pins 
a day: 

1 wonder some poctical genius has not immor- 
talized himself before now rehearsing in heroic 
verse the exploits of one of these leaping, langh- 
ing streams, as it goes rushing duwn from its 


om of the Connecticut. There is no end to the 
versatility of its operations, and no limit to the 


| amount of its product. 
{stream that goes down the gorge by V 
| and Collinsville. 


| pins every day. i 
| were twenty trades to make a pin; but hereis a 





Take, for instance, the 
Vinsted 
In a single mile, as it tumbles 
through Winsted, it is made to elaborate an end- 


| less variety of articles to be distributed all over 


theland. Not the least interesting of its opera- 
tions here is the production of two millions of 
It used to be said that there 


little machine not two feet square, which, set in 
motion by the falling stream, without the touch 
of human hands, takes the wire from a reel on 
one side, and turns out perfectly finished and 
polished pins on the other side, at the rate of 
105 per minute, 6,000 per hour, or 60,000 per day. 
Forty of these machines in the little chamber 
turn out two millions per day. The most curi- 
ous part of this machinery is for sticking them 
in papers. It is not permitted to any body to see 
it, and of course it can only be known by its 
works. Weare told that the pins are thrown by 
the bushel into a hopper, helter-skelter, and the 
machine straightens them out, parades them in 
regular ranks of twenty each, crimps the strips 
of paper for them, punches them into it, and 
sends them along. We can only sce the strips 
as they come down through a crevice in the ceil- 
ing with their battalions all in regular order, 
without touch of hand. The chief manual la- 
bor of the whole process is putting them up in 
grosses for market. 

One would think the world would be pinned 
all together; but thanks to somebody’s careless- 
ness, they say the demand is increasing! 
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A REMINISCENCE OF 
TAYLOR. . 


An “ex-Jack Tar” writes to the Detroit Trib- 
une the following incident in the life of Father 
Taylor: One Sunday afternoon, in 1843, five 
sailors, including myself, were the sole occu- 
pants of the foreeastle of the schooner Osprey, 
of Boston, which then lay at the Long Wharf, in 
that city—a locality well known to those who 
“vo down to the sea in ships.” 

The weather was exceedingly unpleasant. 
The wind was blowing from the north-cast, and 
was keen and cutting, and accompanied by a 
drizzling rain. To pass away the time that hung 
monotonously upon our hands we chatted, told 
stories, growled, argued, and in fact did pretty 
much any thing except think that it was Sun- 
day. 

Finally, I perched myself upon the side of my 
berth, and drawing out a dilapidated pair of 
trousers, and procuring from my bag, which was 
suspended near where I sat, a needle and thread, 
commenced inserting a patch where one was 
sadly needed. My fellow sailors with one accord 
proposed to play euchre, and one of the number 
took from his berth a pack of cards which, from 
their greasy and worn appearance, gave unmis- 
takable evidence of having been in use before. 

When I had partially concluded the ‘‘necessa- 
ry” job that I had undertaken, and my compan- 
ions had played a “horse,’’? we were aroused by 
a strange, shrill voice at the entrance to the 
forecastle. ({ omit strict nautical phrases in or- 
der to make my story better understood.) Look- 
ing up, saw an aged but pleasant appearing 
gentleman, who, perceiving that Ll was aware of 
his prescnee, sang out,— 

“Hollo, boys, enjoying yourselves, aint you ?”’ 

“Yes, old hoss,” ejaculated the dealer; ‘‘won’t 
you come down and take a hand?” 

“Well, boys, seeing that it is very uncomfort- 
able, Pdgn’t care if Ldo come down and warm 
myself,” said the stranger, and he descended and 
seated himesclf by the side of the sailor who had 
extended to him the invitation, After the “hand” 
had been played out, one of the players said,— 

“Here, old fellow, you take my place; I have 
had cnouch of euchre to-day, and [yawning] as 
Lam confounded sleepy, Lguess P11 turn in.” 

This remark, as the reader will readily per- 
ceive, was addressed to the new comer, and the 
latter replied that he never played cards, but he 
offered to sing, and intimated that he could en- 
tertain us in that way. The cards were forth- 
with “bunched” and deposited upon one corner 
of the table, and the stranger drew from an in- 
side coat pocket a small, black-covered book, 
which, like the pack of cards, presented evidence 
of much use. 

“Give it to us strong,” said one of the men; 
“we aint much on the reg’lar sing, but 1 guess 
we can all join in the chorus.” 

And he did give it to us strong. With a voice 
full of melody, and strong in tone, he sang,— 


FATHER 





“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 
Ile plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 
At the conclusion of each verse he said “Re- 
peat,” and five sailors not only joined in the 
chorus, but also in the repetition, and with a will, 
too. The effect was electrical. My dilapidated 
trousers disappeared in the back of my berth in 
a jiffy, and needle and thread with them, and 
when the singing had been concluded, my com- 
panions made a concerted move to leave the ta- 
ble upon which, a few moments before, they had 
been slamming the eards. But they were inter- 
tupted by the old man’s pleasant vuice, who re- 
marked, in asolemn and impressive manner that 
could not be misunderstood, ‘Let us pray!” 
He knelt down on one side of the table, while 
we all bowed our heads, and he offered up one of 


the most impressive prayers that IT ever heard. | 


During its delivery one of the men scized the 
pack of cards, and in a quiet manner put them 
in the stove. The movement was discerned by 
the stranger, and when he had concluded his ex- 
hortation he arose to his feet, and, scanning the 
— of the quintette before him, he 
said,— 

“Now, boys, if any of you will say that he 


, ‘wants to play a game of ecards with me,I will 
| source in the mountain tons to the peaceful bos- | 


take a hand.” 
“No,” said we all in chorus; “we sha’n’t play 
cards any more.” 


| was also a noble woman. 








but he couldn’t accommodate more than two of 
us at a time, and with tears of joy streaming 
down our cheeks we inquired his name. His re- 
ply was,— 4 

“My name? Why, Iam pretty well known in 
Boston. God bless you! They call me Father 
Taylor !” 


SONTAG’S NOBLENESS. 


Henrietta Sontag was a queen of song, and 
She had none of the 
petty jealousies of great singers, and the follow- 
ing story shows how ready she was to forgive 
injuries. On her first visit to Vienna she failed 
of success on account of the bitter enmity ofa 
brilliant singer named Amelia Steininger, then 
at the height of popularity: 





Mile. Sontag left Vienna, and often thought of 
that trial and of the bitter grief she had caused 
her. 

Nearly ten years had rolled away, and Sontag 
Was once more entrancing the people of Berlin. 
One morning during this latter visit she was 
riding in her carriage through the Friederich- 
strasse, when she heard the sweet voice of a 
young girl, who was singing upon one corner of 
the strect. It was a popular air, warbled in pa- 
thetic tones to the passers-by, by a little girl of 
ten years. 

Sontag stopped the carriage and called the 
child to her. 

“Whatis your name?” she asked, leaning from 
the open window. 

“Nannerl,” replied the child, in the purest 
Austrian accent. 

“What does your mother do?” 

“Ah, madam, she is a poor blind woinan !” 

“A poor blind woman! but tell me her name ’ 

“Amelia Steininger.”’ 

“Amelia Steininger!” exclaimed Sontag, in 
the greatest surprise. 

“Yes, Amelia Steininger,” said the little one, 
with an air of pride. “My mother was one of 
the celebrated singers of Vienna, before she lost 
her voice and became blind from too much shed- 
ding of tears. All our friends left usthen. We 
have been compelled to sell everything we had, 
and live by begging.” 

Henrietta Sontag, overcome with emotion, was 
unable to utter a word. At Jast she asked, in i 
stifled voice, “Where do you live?’ 

“Behind the Koenigsmaner, number 19.” 

“Wish your mother good-day, Nannerl, for her 
friend and former companion, Henrietta Sontag, 
and say to her that I beg she will receive me this 
afternoon. Iwill come to visit you, and we will 
have a little talk tozether.” 

“Henrictta Sontag!” exclaimed the child, with 
amazement, and ran hastily home to her mother, 
to tell her all that had happened. 

But the child little knew how the poor blind 
woman’s heart throbbed when she learned who 
it was who was coming to sce her. 

The celebrated prima donna kept her word. 
The same day, accompanied by an aged frierid, 
she sought out her who had once been her rival, 
and who was now a poor beggar living behind 
the Koenigsmaner. 

She met and embraced the poor unfortunate 
with the greatest cordiality, taking care not once 
to allude to all that had passed in Vienna, and re- 
ligiously avoiding the recollection of the slan- 
ders which had forced her to leave the imperial 
city. 

On bidding her adieu, she not only left her a 
well-filled purse, but a few days later she sang 
at the Theatre Royal for the benefit of a ‘needy 
artiste”’ tis supertious to add that the “needy 
artiste” was no other than the former cantatrice, 
Amelia Steininger. 

Sontag thenceforth supplied her wants as long 
as she lived.—New York Evening Mail. 














sec aaicte 
A MENAGERIE WRECKED. 

A railroad train was wrecked near Erie, Pa., 
on which was a menagerie. The cages, some ot 
them, were broken, and the animals Ict loose 
The Titusville Courier says: 

As the accident happened about two o'clock 
in the morning, and the night being cloudy and 
dark, the confusion that reigned must be imag 
ined, for it cannot be described. 

It was soon discovered that a cage containing 
two royal Asiatic lions was among the wreck, 
and the terrified performers were not long in as- 
certaining that these two monarchs of the jun- 
gle were loose and unharmed. ‘This fact added 
to the terror of the scene, and a stampede for 
safety immediately ensued. White, the lion 
tamer, alone remained undismayed, and imme- 
diately began perfecting arrangements to secure 
his pets, a feat not easily accomplished. 

Providing himself with an ordinary raw-hide.. 
White advanced toward the spot where the 
two unleashed brutes stood glaring ferociously 
about them, but he had not approached very 
near when he was greeted with a terrific roa 
from the male, which broke the stillness af the 
night in an awful and startling manner. It 
“meant business;” and as the great beast stood 
erect, lashing his tawny sides with his tail, it was 


} evident that fora time, at least, he was “mon- 


arch of all he surveved.”’ 

The little “kitten”? or baby lion partook of the 
general excitement, and mewed pitcously. At 
times the lioness would seize it in her mouth 
and look furiously about, as if on the point of 
leaping into the darkness in search of a safe re- 
treat, and fora time things looked dangerous. 
The lion tamer, however, procured a stout rope, 
and succeeded in throwing it over the head of 
the male lion, and in afew minutes he was se- 
curely fastened to a tree., The female, however, 
with a perverseness peculiar to her sex, and per- 
haps infuriated by the loss.of two of her ‘‘kit- 
tens,’ was not so. tracta}le,,and) showed fight, 
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but White’s determined manner soon brought 
her to terms, and slip-noosing the younger, and 
slowly drawing it into ar empty cage, the moth- 
er was induced to follow, and thus were both 
the ferocious beasts secured, and all immediate 
danger from them was over. 

Four cars, with their contents, were wrecked, 
and many animals let loose, but it is believed 
that the most of these have been recaptured, the 
lions being the only dangerous ones that were 
let loose. 

a ae 


“LOT.” 


A curious instance of the way words get into 
common use, and old words acquire new mean- | 
ings, is the following: 





Lot is a word which, in its application to land, 
is unknown to England, and universal in the 
United States. It has its rise in an old Puritan 
custom. The first settlers in the seaboard plan+ 
tations of New England owned the extensive 
salt marshes, which produce such excellent salt 
hay, in common, and every man cut and cocked, 
saved and salted as much of the latter as he 
wanted. When, however, the population in- 
creased, and the first simplicity and harmony 
were no longer maintained, it was agreed to di- 
vide out these commons in equal parts to all 
the families. This was done, after the biblical 
precedent in the election of a twelfth apostle, by 
lot, and the choice of every man, as his name 
was drawn and he became entitled to select his 
piece of land, was known as his lot. 

The firm belief of the Puritans in a special 
Providence watching over them and their inter- 
ests made them continually resort to this man- 
ner of distributing lands or other articles of val- 
ue, held heretofore in common, and thus the 
term lots soon came to designate any great quan- 
tity. Cotton Mather, in his ‘““Magnalia,” speaks, 
hence, grimly of “the great lot of evil spirits” 
that possessed a poor woman in Beverly, and 
“stories of lots upon lots killed by old hunters in 
the White Mountains are heard to this day at 
the fireside, says N. S. Dodge.” 

By such means the term /ot obtained general 
currency in the new country, and every genera- 
tion added new applications of its meaning. 
Not only every kind of lands, from a town lot 
to 2 water lot on a prairie in the far West, was 
thus designated, but the banker in Wall Street 
has his nice lot of stocks for sale, and the drover 
in Missouri his lot of hogs, and one man has lots 
of friends, while another is troubled with lots of 
debts. 

But the extreme freedom with which such 
terms are used here is, perhaps, best shown in 
the fact that even cemeteries are laid out in ots, 
and quite recently a case came up in a New York 
court of a man who had mortgaged such a piece 
of property, in which the judge held “that though 
the conveyance of a cemetery lot was allowable, 
it was not within the range of financial or com- 
mercial affairs to suppose that a man designed 

to transfer the remains of any member of his 
family, even conditionally, which must be the 
effect of the mortgage of his cemetery lot.” 


a 
THE RHYMING GAME. 


One person thinks of a word, and gives a word 
that will rhyme with it. The players, while en- 
deavoring to guess the word, think of those that 
will rhyme with the one given, and instead of 
speaking, define them. Then the first person 
must be quick in guessing what is meant by the 
description, and answers whether it is right or 
not, giving the definition to the question. Here 
are two examples; 

“T have a word that rhymes with bun.”’ 

“Is it what many people call sport or merri- 
ment?” 

“No; it is not fun.” 

“Ts it a troublesome creditor?” 

“No; itis not a dun.” 

“Ts it a kind of fire-arm ?” 

“No; it is not a gun.”’ 

“Ts it a religious woman who lives in retire- 
ment?” 

“No; it is not a nun.” 

“Ts it the act of moving verv swiftly, or what 
one does when in great haste ?”” 

“No; it is not to run.” 

“Ts it a quibble, or play upon words? 

“No; it is not a pun.” 

“Ts it a word that we often use to denote that 
a thing is finished?” 

“No; it is not done.” 

“Ts ita weight?” 

“No, it is not a ton.” 

“Well, is it that luminary that shines by day, 
and brightens every thing it shines upon?” 








“Yes; it is the sun.” 

The one who guesses the word will then, per- | 
haps, say,— 

“Pye thought of a word that rhymes with | 
sane.”” | 
“Ts it a native of Denmark?” 
“No; it is not a Dane.” 
“Ts it used by an old gentleman?” 
“No; it is not a cane.” 


-——_ - +e 
A HEATHEN’S ADVICE TO A MIS- 
SIONARY. 


A Hindoo, on one occasion, said to a mission- 
ary,— 


ao aie i | 
Reviling our gods, criticising our Shastas, and | 


ridiculing our ritual, will accomplish nothing; 
but the story which you tell of Him who lived, 
and pitied, and came, and suffered, and died, 
and rose again—that story, sir, will overthrow 





our temples, destroy our ritual, abolish our 


Shastas, and extinguish our gods. 


42> 
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world? The multiplication table. 
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COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 


NATHAN’S ACCIDENT. 
“Mother,” said Nathan, ‘‘may I go 
And play upon the stairs? 
I'm tired of building up my blocks, 
And riding on the chairs.” 





“Well, if you'll take care not to fall, 
And bump this curly head, 

I'll let you go a little while,” 
.The careful mother said. 





So Nathan ran and climbed the stairs, 
And sat down at the top. 

He played he was a minister, 
And let his sermon drop. 





Then he ran down to pick it up, 
And found it such good fua, 

He threw the sermon down again 
And took another run. 





Alas! his foot tripped, and he fell; 
Though sad, it must be told. 

Just like a ball, down the long flight, 
Poor Nathan rolled and rolled. 


Mamma ran, fearing broken bones 
Were added to her cares. 

But jumping up, Nat coolly said, 
“Why !—I ’most fell down stairs!” 


a | A PLEASANT THovucuT.—“Mamma, God is| -. ; a 
Wuat is the oldest piece of furniture in the | always at home, isn’t He?” said a little girl, | kitty, who was left mourning at home? 


one morning. 











“What do you mean?” asked her mother. 

“Why, God is always at home, I mean; so that | 
if we want any thing, He is always there to hear | 
when we ask Him. Isn’t He?” she asked again, 
as if fearful a precious thought was in peril. 

“Yes, Lily, if you mean that, He is ‘always at 
home;’ that is, He is never so far away that He} 
cannot hear the faintest wish for Him that you | 
may think in your heart; never so busy but that 
He can answer your prayer, and give the help 
you need.” —* 

——_—___ +o 
For the Companion. 


OUR PETS. 


There were two of them. Two of thecunning- 
est little gray squirrels you ever sawin your 
life. The boys brought them home from the 
woods after a day’s hunting. They were then 
as blind as moles, but they got finely over that 
in a few days. 

The boys were tired and hungry, and wanted 
them disposed of as soon as possible. 

Mother was not in favor of caging wild ani- 
mals, and she knew that squirrels are sometimes 
troublesome pets, so she advised the boys to 
take them up stairs to the unfinished room and 
put them in the cosey nest with kitty’s family, 
secretly hoping and believing that kitty would 
take care of them just as she did the young rats, 


sembled, all except their tails. 

But the result proved that mother was not ful- 
ly acquainted with kitty’s goodness of heart, al- 
though she had been a petted member of the 
family for years. Instead of making a supper 
of them, as was expected of her, she adopted 
them and allowed them to share with her kit- 
tens, and ever afterward treated them as if they 
were her own. 

Indeed, she seemed to think more of them 
than her own, for she did not mourn when, for 
some unaccountable reason, the three kittens, 
one after another, pined away and died, leaving 
the little squirrels the sole objects of her care. 
They grew and thrived wonderfully fast, and 
soon became the pets and pests of the house, 
coming down stairs at meal time to be fed, and 
sitting up to eat, with the sauciest curl in their 
bushy little tails, and their bright eyes ever on 
the watch. 

But the most amusing part of the whole mat- 
ter was kitty’s continual bewilderment at their 
unkittenlike behavior. She reminded us of the 
hen, which, after hatching a brood of ducklings, 
stood in terror on the bank of the stream, while 
all her chickens went into the water, unable 
either to follow them or to keep them back. 

Kitty’s foster children came readily enough at 
her call, but they would not eat the mice which 
she provided for them so plentifully, although 
she tempted them in every way. 

And then after every absence they would in- 
sist on her treating them to nuts. These they 
expected to find in her mouth, and always 
searched for them there, a proceeding which 
kitty did not understand at all, but she endured 
it without ever losing her temper. 

But the most distressing thing to poor kitty 
was the propensity for climbing which her 
adopted children manifested in what seemed to 
her a most remarkable degree. Of course she 
expected them to frolic and play, and run after | 
their own tails when there was nothing else to 
run after. But the tiptop of the very tallest tree 
in the yard was, she thought, going a little too 
far for kittens of their tender age. But there they 
delighted to stay, hour after hour, while their 
anxious mother watched them from below, mew- 
ing and calling, and of course expecting them 
every moment to tumble down and break their | 
naughty little necks. But when they did come 
down, she just took them by the back of the 
neck and carried them off up stairs to bed, as 
they deserved, for their disobedient conduct. 





And the manner in which they submitted to this 
| treatment, contentedly closing their eyes and 
| holding up their feet, proved to us that young 
| squirrels are used to that method of locomotion. 
| Their numberless antics and cunning tricks 
| were a source of amusement not only to the 
family, but to the neighbors and visitors, but 
their disposition to do mischief seemed to grow 
with their growth and strengthen with their 
strength; so much so, that at last the inside of 
the wall of the unfinished room where they lived 
became the place of deposit for all the trinkets 
and valuables they could lay paws or teeth upon. 

So it was reluctantly decided that they must 
| go. We could not endure the thought of either 
| selling or caging them; so one day the boys took 
| them back to the woods to the same spot where 
| they had found them months before, and left 
| them. Did instinct tell them it was right and 
proper for them to be there? 

Did they find the mother squirrel? and did 
she love them and care for them as well as poor 











| Let us hope they did. 

















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
POUBLE ACROSTIC, 


An Ttalian town. 

A Turkish town, 

An Australian town, 
A city in Maine. 

An Asiatic river. 

A Prussian town. 

A Siamese town. 

The initials will give the name of a benevolent gen- 


which the squirming little things very much re- | tleman, and the finals his native country. 


GO, HowrELL, 
2 


ae 


REBUS. 


t— 


Li 


A kind of ornamental work, 


3. 
BASKET OF HIDDEN FRUIT. 


Tda Tenney was not at school this morning. 
I think those figures are very good. 
Eli met Fannie this noon. 
The bird's plumage is very beautiful. 
Let me sit In your lap, please, aunty. 
Lam going to Salem on Wednesday. 
Lucy WALKER, 
4. 
WORD SQUARE, 


A termin music. 

A musical instrument. 

To persuade. 

A stem, w.J.0. 
5. 


REBUS, 





A standard work. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


Above, below, whiche’er I be, 

My Jirst all men will find with me, 
When death, the leveller of all, 

On me and them shall place his pall. 


Iam my second, and you'll find 
Among the — the halt, the blind, 
Of every male of Adam's race, 

My seconds jointly heirs of grace. 


The Saviour said, when here below, 

Let wheat and tares together grow, 

My third creeps on us unawares, 

Improves the ‘‘wheat’’ but not the ‘‘tares.”’ 


My first and second please unite, 
What now appears should be upright, 
True as the needle to the pole, 

To such we'll freely give my whole. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a granny anda 
gee" One is a corn-bin, and the other is a born 
in. 


What kind of wax should bees use at the top of 
their hives? Ceiling wax. 

What is the difference between a physician anda 
magician? One is a cupper, and the other is a sor- 
cerer. 

When does a farmer work a miracle? When he 
turns his horse to gras-. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A brush. 

2. “Boys and girls, aim to do your best in all your 
undertakings.” 

3. Hurricane. 

4. Rat, Ape, Ten. 

5. Elephant, Native place, America, Sister. 

6. Nile, Iron, Load, Ends. 





A YounG Man, upon asking a schoolmistress 
concerning her age, received the following answer: 
“6 times 7 and 7 times 3 added to my age exceeds 5 
times 10 and 8, as twice my age does 20.” The young 
man said he thought “she looked much older.” 
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CASHMERE SHAWLS. 

These famous shawls cost high prices in this coun- 
try, bnt the workmen who manufacture them receive 
only four or five cents a day. It is slow and tedious 
work and small pay: 

John B. Ireland, who has travelled a long time in 
India and Cashmere, gives some curious facts about 
the manufacture and cost of a real Cashmere scarf 
or shawl. While in Cashmere he visited Mooki 
Shah, who is the best and greatest manufacturer of 
shawls in that city. 

The factory was a miserable, dirty building; the 
work-room measuring about 30 by 60 feet. Here he 
found some forty men and boys, of all ages, from six 
to fifty, arranged in twos and threes, at different 
looms, each one having a loom to himself, for all the 
most valuable shawls are made in looms, in small 
pieces, according to the pattern, and then sewed to- 
gether. The pattern is not put in colors and squares, 
like our patterns of worsted work for chair backs, 
seats or slippers, but the directions are written. 


| first wine 


| part of the whole business. 
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| condition. During the time it lay upon the prairie | 
it was exposed to numerous storms, and was three or 
four months under the snow. It does not appear 
that any water or moisture ever reached the works. 





> 
LASSOING A WILD BULL. 


We breakfasted a little before seven, says a corres- 
pondent, writing from California, and then went out 
on the great common to see two vacqueros lasso a 
wild bull. They very nearly separated the animal 
from the herd, drove it at full tilt toward us, and 
when it threatened to run us down, whizz went the 
riata, and, though I looked with all my eyes, I saw 
nothing except that the animal stopped in mid ca- 
reer, and tumbled over as though it were shot. 

bpm ome the vacquero coolly got off his horse, 

ing the end of the riata about the pommel 
of his saddle, and thereupon I saw the most curious 
The horse, a mere pony, 
stood with its fore legs planted firmly and a ver 
knowing look in his eyes. Presently the bull begun 
to struggle; he managed, by a sudden motion, to 
raise himself half-erect; but he horse quickly took a 
step backward, tightened the rope, and down went 
the bull, helpless. This was repeated several times, 
till I did not know which most to admire, the horse, 
or the man who had so thoroughly taught it. 


a 
BRIQUETTES. 

The following shows what modern skill and econ- 
omy can do to make waste things useful. ‘Bri- 
quettes”’ (little bricks) are now a common and cheap 
fuel in Europe on the railroads: 


They are composed of finely-powdered, washed 
coals, cemented with the material which forms the 
refuse of starch factories, or with coal tar, or some 
other effective substance. The mixture is subject to 
the pressure of a piston in a cylindrical or polygonal 
case, and then exposed toa current of hot air in a 
kiln for about three hours. The resulting blocks 
weigh on an average eight pounds, and burn with a 
residue of from four to seven per cent. of ashes, 
The experience of the Australian railways is, that 








When the patterns are made they are all sewed to- 


gether. At some looms in operation there appeared 
to be four or five small pins of wood with rolls or 
different shades of woollen thread, to be used In dif- 
ferent parts of the pattern. It was astonishing to 
see the dexterity with which the small children 
worked these hand-looms, and understood their writ- 
ten directions. 

The traveller bought a shawl] which took fifteen 
men seven months to make; the workmen received 
four and three-fourths cents a day. Mr. Ireland says 
he cannot imagine where the one, two, and three 
hundred dollar shawls come from—certainly not 
from Cashmere. Mooki Shah makes none that could 
be bought in London or New York for less than 
eight or nine hundred dollars. Our author, upon ap- 
plication to the trade, would have learned that a 
large portion of the shawls sold as real India ones 
are actually made in France, for the Thibet goat 
was introduced into that country more than forty 
years ago, and Cashmere shawls are also imitated 
with considerable skill, 

There was a magnificent shawl made at this facto- 
ry for Eugenia, while Empress of France. It hada 
white ground, or centre, and was the most elegant 
specimen of Cashmere work Mooki Shah ever pro- 
duced. Thirty men were kept steadily at work on 
it for nine months. That is, 8,250 days’ work were 
bestowed on that one shawl. The price, when fin- 
ished, was 1,300 rupees, or $650. Such ashawl would 
sell for about $4,000 in London or New York. So, 
the shopkeepers, even if they do not visit India to 
make money, are enabled to realize a little when 
they stay at home. 

- o> 
ADVENTURES OF A WATCH. 

One of the metropolitan papers lately remarked 
that there were various ways to lose a watch, and 
illustrated its remark by reporting the case of a young 
man from the country, who pawned his watch for 
money to visit the theatre, and thén reported to the 
police that he had lost it. Just a year ago, a young 
yentleman, epee Sh city, lost his watch from 
1is vest pocket on the Nebraska prairie in the deep 
grass. Search was subsequently made for it at differ- 
ent times, and a lot of ten acres was mowed in the 
hope of finding it, but without success. 
month ago, a boy living within a mile of the place 
found the watch in an where it had lain for 
nearly a year. When received in this city, a few days 
ago, the gold case was bright and apparently unin- 
ured. it was opened with some ditficulty, was wound 
ep, and has been running ever since, keeping good 
tue. It has been examined and reported 
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| chin, glanced along the jaw-bone, passing to the neck. 





they evaporate 7.2 pounds of water per pound of 
coal, Their introduction has been almost universal 
on the roads of France and Belgium. 


——— 


EATING ORANGES, 
Brazil is famous for fine oranges, and it may be 
well to know how the people eat them; for it is an 
awkward thing in our country to eat oranges at table: 


“To enjoy an orange berg ny am says one of the 
newspaper correspondents in Prof. Agassiz’s present 
expedition, ‘‘you should eat in Brazilian fashion: 
You slice a segment of the flower end deep enough 
to go completely through the skin; then, replacing 
the segment, thrust a fork through it to the very cen- 
tre of the orange if the tines arelongenough. Hold- 
ing the fork in your left hand, peel the orange with 
a very sharp, small table-knife, slicing all the skin 
off, the segment at the base of the fork being in this 
operation a shield to prevent any danger of cutting 
the left thumb. Now, with two cuts of the knife, 
dissect out the pulp of one of the pockets and convey 
it to the mouth. Follow this up, pocket by pocket, 
and the skins of the pocket remain on the fork, like 
the leaves of a book open until the covers touch.” 


ie 
DANGEROUS SPORT WITH FIRE-ARMS, 
Here is another warning against the handling of 


guns and pistols by the young and careless. The 
Sterling (Ill.) Standard says: 


Quite an exciting scene occurred at the school- 
house in the Hedrick district, in Haldane township, 
last Tuesday. A boy named George Leek, about ten 
years old, brought a revolver to school, and amused 
himself in snapping it at the little girls; finally he 
pointed it at Oliver Hedrick, when the pistol went 
off, and the ball entered the left side of the boy’s 


On Wednesday the boy was brought to town by his 
mother, when Dr, Wolff removed the bullet. 1t was 
found to be slightly flattened, probably by striking 
the jaw-bone. The use of fire-arms by small boys 
will doubtless be discouraged by the mothers in that 
district for the next year or so. 


linia 
A GROWN-UP BRIDLE. 


A Minnesota wood-chopper hewed down a tall tree 
the other day, and, upon splitting up the trunk with 
an axe and wedge, found, imbedded in the wood at 
the point where the trunk diverged into branches, a 
leather bridle of antique pattern, with bit and buckles 
attached, and allinaremarkable state of preserva- 
tion. It has been fully thirty feet from the ground, 
and its presence there can Only be accounted for by 
the supposition that some passing horseman had used 
the crotch of asapling as a rest for his bridle, and, 
led from the place in pursuit of his straying horse, 
had been unable to find it again, and abandoned the 
bridle to be carried up and entombed by the slow 

rowth of the tree. It is believed that the tree must 

1ave been fifty years in hiding its treasure. { 





—_——_o——_—. 


“WILL YOU TAKE SOME 
DRESSING ?” 

The use of the word dressing, instead of stufing, by 
the gentleman ofthe house when he carves a turkey, 
or a goose, or a chicken, is one of the painful affecta- 
tions of modern nicety in language, and, like many 
other niceties, it exhibits the ignorance, instead ot 
the knowledge of the speaker. 

The cook, in preparing the turkey for dinner, 
cleans it, stuffs it and roasts or boils it; the mate- 
rials with which she stuffs it are bread, spices, &c., 
and that combination of materials is sufing, and not 
dressing. There is nothing in common between 
those two nouns, and nothing can justify the use of | 
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EATING WITHOUT AN APPETITE, 

Multitudes eat when they do not feel any appetite, 
simply because it is the regular eating-time, appre- 
——e that if they do not then eat, they will after- | 
wards become hungry when it may be very incon- 
venient and even impossible to get anything at all to 
eat. This forcing food into the.stomach against the | 
instincts of the body is a wicked waste of power; is | 
atighting against nature, and puts man below the | 
brutes which perish, for they never go against their | 
instincts. Irregularity in meals is a dangerous hab- | 
it; but it is never wise to force food into a reluctant | 
stomach for the sake of regularity —Health Re- 
Sormer. 


one for the other. 
| 
| 


-_-_e- Ol oO | 
Why is the letter W like scandal? 


Because ft | 
makes ill will. | 


FEMALE WEAKNESS.—Vegetine acts directly upon the 
causes of these complaints. It invigorates and strength- 
ens the whole system, acts upon the secretive organs, 
allays inflammation, cleanses and cures ulccration, cures 
constipation, regulates the bowels, headache and pains 
in the back cease; in fact there is no disease or complaint 
where the Vegetine gives so quick relief, and is so effect- 
ivein its cure, as in what is termed Female Weakness, It 
has never failed in one instance. 


HEADQUARTERS of White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia is 
removed to 107 Washington Street, next to Ilerald office. 
26—6t 
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ORBETT?’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 

cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all drugyists. 25—ecow35t 

R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
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ENT, GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lish “Ine PATENT Srar,” sell Patents, and give 


profitable agencies to canvassers. 35—12tm 





ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
tor Neuralgia, lleadache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 
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GENTS Wanted.—<Agents make more money at 
work for us thanatanything else. Particulars free. 

— & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
ely 


JOCKET Revolvers at Cost. 
1 





Clar 






k’s six-shooter, 





aneat. durable weapon, 3-inch aecu- 
rately at 30 paces. Uses a No. 22 cz ice with 
box cartridges, $150 postpaid; two for $2 50. idress, 
NELSON & CO., Manufacturers, Harlem, Mo. 29—1t 


GENTS WANTED to canvass for “The Life of 
Henry Wilson,” by Judge Russell and Rey. Elias 
Nason,—the only edition published with Mr. Wilson’s ap- 
proval. Nowis the time to make money. B. B. RUs- 
SELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. ' 2 






GENTS WANTED, on a Commission or § ' 
by the Month r Ycar, one or more persons in each 
County of th United States, tointroduce something which 
“takes on sight,” and which yiclds a profit of from $6 to 
$10 per day above expenses. Early applicants will secure 
the choice of territory. The business is pleasant, light, 
and edifying. For further particulars, with terms, ad- 
dress 8.8. WOOD & CO., Newburgh, N. Y 29eow4t 
SEDGWICK, ME., JUNE 20, 1872.—DrarR 
WO sin: L received your Chromo and was very much 
eased With it. Linclose 35 cts. for 5 Chromos and the 
worth of littl flags. I want all kinds of Chromos. 
I saw youradvertisement in my VYouth’s Companion and I 
had just 5cts.; | asked mother if I could write and she 
said I could. She was pleased with it. I want to help 
herallI can. Iam only l2 years old. Mo‘herhasto work 
hard fora living; she has to maintain three children of 
which I am the oldest; the others are girls, one 8 the 
other 6 years old. Motheris a dress maker; gets 75 cts. a 
day; has all the work she can attend to away from home 
most every day, I will try to sell the Chromos and Flags, 











ours, &c., EDGAR HUTCHING, 
See advertisement in last week’s paper. J. JAY 
GOULD, 20 Bromtield Street, Boston, Mass. 29—1t 
EVERY BOY AND CIRL 
Wants these New Books. 
Ben_ Farrar’s Experience of the Sun y Side 
of the Cross. By the author of “Master and Pupil” 


lvol. l6mo. $i 25. 

One Woman's Mission, and how she fulfilled it. 
Being a narrative of the Lite and Work of Mrs, Har- 
riet E. Dickson, for many years Missionary to Greece. 
By Rey. A. N. Arnold, D.D. Lvol. I6mo: $125. 

The Red Shanty Boys; or, Pictures of New England 
School Lite Thirty Yearsago. By Park Ludlow, A.M. 
lvol. I6mo. $150. 

Earl Whiting; or, The Nameless Boy. By the author 
of “Little Peanut Merchant.” 1 vol. Beautifully 
bound in black and gilt. I6mo. $1 25. 

Belle Clement’s Influence. By H.N.W.B. 1 vol. 








lémo, Iilustrated. A splendid book for girls. $1. 
Lulu Reed's Pupil. By H.N.W B. 1 vol. l6mo. 
lilustrated. $1 
Sophie’s Letter-Book. By Il. N. W. B. 1 vol. 


I6mo. Illustrated. $1. 
Edith Withington; or, Pictures of Ilindoo Life. By 
HN.W.B vo!. I6mo. Illustrated. $1. 
Published by 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
29—1t 24 Cornhill, Boston, 


SOMETHING NEEDED BY ALL. 








The Novelty Hand Stamp for printing Cards, 
Envelopes, Labels, etce., and marking clothing, This ar- 
ticle consists of Stamp, Case of Type for sctting up and 
printing ANY NAME DEsIKED, Bottle of Indelible Ink and 
Inking Pad, the whole enclosed in a neat box and sent 
ostpaid to any part of the United States on receipt of 
150. With the aid of this Stamp 500 cards can be printed 


per hour, clothing for a whole family neatly and indelibly | 


marked, ete., etc., making it an article urgently needed in 
every household. Active and reliable Agents wanted in 
every town in the United States at once. A large com- 
mission allowed. Send 3-cent stamp for Agents’ terms. 
Address H, C. NEWTON, Troy, New Hampshire. 29—It 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO.’S 
Descriptive price catalogue, illustrated cover, in colors, 34 
pages, including every postage stamp issued, post free 

eight cents. Dealers’ list two cents. 


STANLEY, CIBBONS & CO., 
Stamp Inmporters, 
29—ltm tf 


Treville St, Plymouth, England, 


which a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral will | 














OFFICE 77 STATE ST. 
sor BOS T ON. aie 
: 2 


The subscribers were the originators of the articles 
named above and have made them for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and they claim that they are as good as any, if not 
the best. 

The cooking or flavoring extracts are pure and health- 
ul and are the true flavors of the articles they represent, 

The Infallible Yeast Powders aré the oldest, the stron- 
gest, the best, and consequently the cheapest. 

The Sugar of Lemons is made from the fruit and pure 
sugar and flavored with the lemon peel, and is well adapt- 
ed for the sick, for travellers, vovagers, and others who 
cannot readily procure the fresh fruit. 

Since these goods have been introduced to the public a 
host of imitators have sprung up, and_so many worthless 
or hurtful articles have been sold as “Extracts,” “Baking 
Powders,” and ‘Lemonade Powder,” as to bring discredit 
upon all. Our old customers will find that our goods are 
as good in quality as when we first made them. 

PRESTON & MERRILL, 
*15—5tm 77 State Strect, Boston. 


LE CERCLE. 















THE “QUEEN OF THE SUMMER GAMES,” 


Send stamp for Circular or 10 cents for Book of Instruc- 


tions. 


D. B. BROOKS & CO., 
este of Games. 116 Summer St. 
29—lt 

GIRLS AND BOYS!! 

Now can make $5 a day selling my gay little flags in 
bright colors—full number of stars. Stats of different col- 
ors—red, white, blue, green, purple, lemon, black walnut 
and rosewood, Just the thing for picnic parties, Fourth 
ot July, ete. Ten flags with staffs sent by mail as sam- 
ples for 25c—$1 50 per hundred. Manufactured by J. JAY 
GOU LD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 25—1t 


MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Street, Boston. 

This is the only Saving Bank in the State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for each and every full calender month 
they remain in bank. The institution has a guarantee 
fund of $205,000 for the express protection of depositors. 

23—13t 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 





With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 


SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
muk is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.”’ 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 
No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. Send for Circular. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


General Agents, 


5l—ly New York and Boston. 


$10 from 502 


12Sawerrs sent ( paid) for Fifty ©. that 
sotaiboasily for en Dole Le Worcoriny. 
46—eom2ét 














